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WHETHER it is a call to the next block or 
to another city, the telephone instrument 
on your desk is always ready. And it is 
easy to use. On calls to nearby cities, the 
operator will usually get the wanted tele- 
phone while you hold the line. 

The simple act of using the telephone is 
often more effective than a trip in person. 
The representative of a Richmond grain 
company traveled 100 miles several times 
to call personally on a buyer without 
success. Then he called him by tele- 
phone—and sold him a carload of 
wheat. Cost of the call, 7oc. 





An Atlanta commission house started 
10 carloads of potatoes across from Mem- 
phis. While the cars were rolling, 9 of 
them were sold by telephone in towns 
along the way. The last car was sold by 
telephone in Atlanta. Sales, $10,000. Cost 
of calls, $5.45. 

The telephone habit is good for busi- 
ness men in every line. It is so convenient. 
What calls could you profitably make to 
other cities now? 

Calling by number takes less time. 
Bell Telephone Service is Convenzent 
Economical ...... Universal. 
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It’s a show that changes every day. Keeps abreast 
of the times. Always up to date—ever in step with 
the mode, or a little ahead—turning the spotlight 
for you on the things that are new, smart, stylish, 


convenient—desirable. 


The Passing Show of current times-—the ad- 
vertisements in this magazine. Packed with 
interest—alive with the vitality and surging 


change of this modern day. 


The advertisements are more than reliable buy- 
ing guides. Indications of quality they are, surely 

for today no manufacturer can win lasting suc- 
cess by buying publicity for a cheap or shoddy 
product. Advertising weeds out the unfit. But 
more than that—advertisements are the fasci- 
nating daily record of progress in industry—of 
advances in the world of goods and services. And 
of such things you need to be fully informed—for 


vou are the ones who buy them. 


Buy intelligently—with open eyes. Read the 
advertisements. Compare values ... know what's 
new, what’s better, and why. When you start out 


to spend your money—be informed ! 





Make it a habit to follow the advertisements. 
Every day there’s a new edition of 
The Passing Show! 
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SEVERAL years ago a play with this title was pop- 
ular. A tale it told, of life in the vineyards of Cali- 
fornia—and how the members of a little house- 
hold there solved their problem of domestic hap- 
piness because they had the good fortune to know 


what they wanted. 


Today successful housewives everywhere are 
solving the problems of housekeeping—simply, 
easily, happily —by knowing what they want before 
they start out to buy. And knowing what they 
want isn’t a matter of good fortune. It’s a matter 
of foresight and forethought. 

They read the advertisements—regularly, thor- 
oughly! They save hours of shopping time by 
having their minds made up before they begin to 
buy. They know quality brands, comparative 
values, dependable merchandise. They don’t waste 
time and risk money in investigating ““unknowns” 
and “just-as-goods.”’ 

When a manufacturer places himself on record 
in the printed page, he is forced to guarantee you 
consistent quality and service—or the disapproval 
of millions quickly forces him out of the market. 
Advertised goods are reliable. Read the advertise- 
ments. Know what you want before you spend a 


cent. 





Reading the advertisements is an important part of 
successfully managing a home, 
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program committee 


NLUB secretaries and 
( chairmen frequently write for material 
help them in arranging Rotary pro 


to be devoted to discussions of THE 
IAN Such inquiries indicate an ever 
asing interest in the magazine Aside 


his for which we are duly grateful, we 
hat a program devoted to a discussion 
or two controversial articles from the 
instilling 


ine is an excellent means of 





education in the membership and thus 
i ementing the club’s general aims and ob- 
cheme. To all 


: s sent material consisting of suggestions 


those making inquiry 


RoOTARIAN program, data regarding the 
ne, and a booklet describing the func- 
of the 


that some of their best programs have 


d outlook magazine. Clubs 


devoted to a discussion of the 


i} > 
LOSE 


ne 


resolution which was presented to the 


Convention that involuntary past Ro 
ns (those who lose membership by moving 
nother city or changing business) may 
n membership in Rotary, was a very pop 
- move if we may judge from some of the 
s being received for the magazine's “Open 
im.” The 


to the Rotary Club of Pittsburgh, who 


resolution itself was referred 


ered it, for presentation to the Chicago 





vention as an amendment to the Constitu- 


One correspondent suggests a slogan 
ce a Rotarian always a Rotarian,” with a 


ecial luncheon badge and a distinctive lapel 
button. Next month we hope to print a selec- 
n of letters on the subject. 


. . o 


While the suggestion is not a new one, much 
rest is being manifested in the proposal of 
tide Briand for the creation of a United 
States of Europe. It is very likely that the 

oposal will receive the full attention of the 


Aris 








Strickland Gillilan—‘‘The 


” 


Speaker of the Day 


League of Nations at its September meeting 
along with the discussion of the general Euro- 


: pean economie situation. Therefore the article 

& rT =" * . 

3 The United States of Europe” which will 
ppear in the September Number will have 


wide and timely interest for Rotarians. 
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YNGLISH Rotarians attended the presentation of the charter to the Rotary Club 

_4 of Berlin on June 12th and placed a wreath on the beautiful German war memor- 
ial as an expression of good-will, and in appreciation for the tribute paid at the Bourne- 
mouth Conference by Professor Louis Grote of the Rotary Club of Frankfort a few 
weeks before. President Riddell of the Rotary Club of Doncaster made a short 
address referring to the friendly accord existing among Rotarians. Among those \ 
representing the Rotary clubs of England was Edward H. Spicer, president of the 
London club. Dr. Heinrich F. Albert, president of Berlin Rotary, is the second man 

from the right of the monument. 
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Who Has a World Vision? 


HE other day a travelling Rotarian on a 
world tour stopped off to give a short 
Rotary talk at a small western American 
club to which ladies had been invited. After he 
had given his message and was making his way 
out of the hotel, a lady asked if she might speak 
to him quietly. He led her to a seat, expectant 
of adventure. 

“Tell me,” 
if you lived in a place like this?” 
was a real challenge. 

The traveller had to think awhile. He had 
glanced at the town during a short drive before 
lunch and dismissed it as like a hundred others 
in every detail. He had certainly registered un- 
consciously a thanksgiving to heaven that he did 
not live in a place like that. Now he was asked 
what he would do if he did. 

“My dear lady,” he said, “what matters it 
where one lives if one has the world-vision? Be- 
lieve me you can have it as well here as in any 
of the great world-cities — better perhaps. Here 
you have more time to read, to think, to get to 
grips with realities. In a great metropolis, your 
time is taken up with a thousand and one things 
that blur the vision and sap the thought-force. | 
would be only too thankful if my lines were cast 
in a place where | could think instead of live at 
high-pressure.” 

The lady gave a smile which showed quite 
plainly how much she believed him, thanked 
him, and went her way. 

The traveller on his next five hundred miles of 
journey pondered on the little encounter, and is 
pondering still. 

What he had told the lady so elibly, to console 
her for her monotonous lot, was true, of course. 
It does not matter where one lives if one has the 
world-vision. One has more time to read and 
think in the small town than in the metropolis. 
But how many small-town men and women know 
how rich they are, and how happy they should be, 
with the power to read and the right to think? 
How many of them instead imitate the ways of 


said the lady, “what would you do 
The question 


the big city by busying themselves day and night 
to an extent that makes their lives if anything 
more exhausting and less reflective than even if 
they lived in the big city? 

The lady who had asked the question was 
weary of life in the small city because she asked 
of it what it could not give her, and did not take 
from it what it could. 

What we need in these times more and more is 
to “cleanse the bosom of much perilous stuff.” 
It would have done our world traveller a world 
of good had chance ordained that he should stay 
for a long while in that small western town. By 
the time he continued his journey he would be 
far better fitted to renew his activities. 

Enforced leisure teaches one the potency of 
Time to settle one’s problems. Many a big battle 
has been won when the general has been off the 
battlefield—won because Fate was in command, 
civing other men the chance to act on their own 
initiative. 

One does not see the wood for the trees; one 
does not know one’s own country till one is at 
a distance from it: one does not know the world 
in the busy centers, or mankind where men most 
do congregate. 

The greatest thought that has been given to the 
world has come from men in retreat, in exile, on 
an ocean voyage, in the sick-room, in prison 
and in the small cities. 

Who has the world-vision? Not necessarily the 
person who lives in New York, London, Paris, 
Chicago, Berlin, or Rome; quite as likely he 
whose life is cast in a small town of the American 
West, the English Wessex, the desert, the moun- 
tains, the prairies. From whence else than the 
sreat solitudes came the great messages of the 
master thinkers? 

When educators in the ideals of Rotary Inter- 
national despair of getting the message across the 
small-town mind, we suggest that they are shed- 
ding tears over the wrong trouble; that it is the 
large-town mind that needs them. 
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Chicago Gets Ready for 1950 


S WE have previously announced, the international convention for next year 
A (1930) will be held in the city of the foundation of the movement, and the 
home of its founder and headquarters offices, Chicago. The year will be 

the quarter-centenary. The convention committee will be presided over by that 
well-known and popular Canadian past president, Dr. Crawford C. McCullough, 
of Fort William, Ont. As yet we have no knowledge of the plan of the program, 
but doubt not it will be worthy of the great occasion. A record delegation from 
overseas and North American clubs is a foregone conclusion, provided conditions 
of transportation are normal. 
One of the interesting features 
of which we may be sure is the 
widening of the area of frater- 
nization. During the past offi- 
cial year no fewer than ten new 
countries or geographical areas 
have been added to the list of 
those where Rotary clubs are 
established, viz.: Greece, Egypt, 
Palestine, Yugoslavia, Nica- 
i ragua, Rumania, Honduras, 
| British Honduras, Federated 
Malay States, and Ceylon. 
Maybe the committee will think 

i that distinctive national, as 
well as club and district badges 
should be worn, so as to assure 

the visitor from the new coun- 

try of his ration of handshakes 
from his hosts. The mere com- 
plexion does not identify. That 
skins will be worn a_ shade 
darker by some delegates than 
others may be assumed. In the 

new clubs of the orient are 
many natives of their countries. 
Happily the host city is able 

to cater for any conceivable 
racial requirements of the 
spirit, mind, or body. Many 
fellow-nationals will be at hand to welcome Rotarian visitors to the mid-western 
cosmopolis. Rather may we regard the convention as one of Rotary Universal 
than merely of Rotary International. Chicago will have at least three new and 
very interesting buildings to exhibit. One of these stands immediately opposite 
the offices of THE ROTARIAN—the new Merchandise Mart. Two others, lying 
closely at our rear, are the new Civic Theater and Opera House, and the superb 
offices of the Chicago Daily News. All these buildings front the Chicago River, 
and give it promise of a Venetian beauty in the not-too-distant future, especially 
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~ CRAWFORD C. Mc CULLOUGH 


Chairman of the Chicago Convention Program 
Commu lee 


by night. 


The Convention Committee held its first meeting in Chicago during the first 
part of the week of July 22. 


Rotary International at Cairo 


VIVID glimpse of the variety of membership of the new oriental clubs is given 

us by a correspondent who has recently attended a meeting at Cairo, Rotarian 
Albertus Perry, of Chestertown, Md. “Around the table were seated thirty men, 
mostly citizens of Cairo, representing thirteen nationalities and seven religions. 
On my left was an Armenian, then a South African Jew, Palestinian Jew, Irish, 


Dutch, English, Welsh, Bulgarian, 
Greek, Belgian, Swiss, and one native 
Egyptian wearing his fez. As for re- 
ligion, Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
Greek Catholics, Copts, Hebrews, and 
Mohammedans. Rotarian Perry says it 
was the most glorious day of his Ro- 
tarian life to have witnessed the birth 
of the Cairo club—and we can quite 
believe it. But in addition to himself, 
there were seven other North American 
visitors. Examination of the classifica 
tion list shows a very representative 
membership—including that of Ciga- 
rettes! 


The United States 
of Europe? 


F newspaper prophets are to be be- 

lieved, the September assembly of 

the League of Nations will have 
before it for consideration the topic of 
the organization of a United States of 
Europe! The prime mover in this re- 
vival of an old dream is M. Briand, of 
France, who is said to believe the time 
has come to develop the idea of the in- 
terdependence of the European states 
and to obtain first of all a kind of eco- 
nomic union which may or may not 
be followed by a political union. He 
makes it clear that the union would not 











G. FRED BIRKS 
Governor of Sizty-fifth District (Australia) 
(See Page 8) 
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be aimed against 
any particular 
country. Even if 

were, such 
-duntry would not 
need to be seared 
induly. It might 
be quite glad to 
have “aimed 
against it” such a 
missile as the 
United States of 
Europe—if any 
power on earth 
could bring it 
about. Apart 
from the vexed 
political question 
of tariffs, most 
eople, certainly 
most Rotarians, 
will be with M. 
Briand in his first 
attack, which is 
said to be against 
the irritating and 
often useless 
hindrances which each frontier causes it that St. Wenceslas was killed by his largely through the help of Josef Schulz, 
to the development of trade. “What brother in 929, and though history past director of Rotary International, 











Photo: Tehnica, Bucharest 
Phe inaugural dinner of the Rotary Club of Bucharest—first Club to be organized in Rumania, although a second 


club has since been organized at Temesvar. 


thou doest do quickly,” should apply to knows very little of this former Bohe- past district governor, and charter m« 
detectors as well as to perpetrators of mian duke, yet his legendary life wasa_ ber of the Prague club. 
offences against the law or the cus- great inspiration to many medieval 


toms. writers as well as modern writers, = > , <2 
—_—. Rotary Clubs 


and painters. Several historic events of 


Czechoslovakia great importance to Bohemia have taken in Ru man ia 


place on anniversaries of the death of 


Celebrates the patron saint. The government has — first Rotary club has been 





issued a special set of stamps marking ganized in Rumania at Buchars 

Bien year Czechoslovakia is com-_ the celebration and Prague Castle has the “Paris of the East”—so-called be 
memorating the one thousandth an extensive exhibition of St. Wenceslas cause of the number of its beautiful 
anniversary of the death of Saint relics. Visitors from Europe and Amer- boulevards and avenues. The new club 


Wenceslas and the Rotary clubs in that ica are pouring into Prague for the begins its career with a charter me 
1 


country are taking an active part inthe various festivals and to take part in bership list of eighteen men, all of 
festivals and exhibitions. Legend has the important events commemorating whom. with one or two exceptions. ar 


the “millenary” native Rumanians. The president 
of the “Guard- Christian Pennescu-Kertsch, head 
ian” of Old Bo- © Leonida & Company, an important f 
hemia, whose’ which retails automobiles. The se 
people so often ‘tary is Eugen Filotti, director of th 
invoked his help government press service of the mit 
when destruc- try of foreign affairs. The club hea 


tion or famine’ quarters will be at the Athené Palac« 


threatened their Hotel. Of the many varied spellings of 


country. Adolf Bucharest we use the convent 
Sequens, secre- English way, although Bucarest more 
tary of the Ro- nearly represents the correct pronun 
tary Club of tion. The second club is at Temes' 
Prague (Ad- in eastern Rumania, a city of 60,000 
dress: Leto- noted for its commerce and industr 





hr adsk a 2 

wana it om , 

eee) ow. Davidson at Bombay 
very happy to EPORTS from Commissioner David 
send any infor- } 

mation to those the Rotary clubs of Bombay, Madras, 


son tell of success in establishing 


contemplating a and Colombo, and preliminary survey 
visit to his coun- at Damascus, Bagdad, and Delhi. T 
try. There are’ reach India from the Holy Land, he had 
now some four-_ to cross the Arabian Desert, 530 miles, 


teen clubs in by—motor bus! a drive of 28 hours, 





‘ Czechoslovakia night and day. “I have made some re- 


An Illustration from a painting of Saint Wenceslas most of which markably interesting trips in my life. I 
by the Czechoslova painter, MikolaS AleS. . were organized believe, however, that with the one ex 








ception of my travels by dog team in 
the far North with Peary no other trip 
has quite so thrilled me.” The problem 
of the hot-weather meetings nearly frus- 
trated Jim’s efforts at Bombay, but 
his persistence finally won. It seems 
that there is “nothing doing” in lunches 
in Bombay between the months of March 
and June, and in October, when it is 
like living in a hothouse, and everybody 
who can takes to the hills. At length 
he found in Mr. C. N. Moberly, a presi- 
dent prepared to carry on through all 
weathers. Included among the members 
are Sir Leslie Hudson, Sir Reginald 
Spence, Sir Hugh Cooke, Sir Phiroze 
Sethna, and other heads of great firms. 

A classification problem of the East is 
that of the employ 
“managing agents,” firms that control 
on behalf of the principals many dif- 
ferent businesses, sometimes as many 


, 


industries that 


as two dozen. To discover a basis of 
60 per cent occupation in one business 
has baffled the Commissioner, but he is 
an optimist. One day, when the “world- 
vision” becomes a fact, some of our 
present classificatioryy rules, made by 
Anglo-Saxons for Anglo-Saxons, may 
be modified. We are glad to hear that 
retail trades are being represented, and 
that Indian natives are finding it pos- 
sible to waive caste regulations where 
Rotary calls, as in Calcutta and Lahore. 
Jim says pathetically, at the end of his 
Bombay report: 

“It is a little sort of crime to leave 
this infant crying for milk while “Ma” 
is speeding over the rails hither and 


yon,” 


Yes ... but who will be prepared to 
follow in such colossean footsteps, and 
to use such a persuasive tongue and firm 
jaw in combining the law with liberty? 


—And at Madras 


TT°HE journey from Bombay to 
i. Madras by rail, 1,032 miles at the 
hottest time of the year, temperature 
100 to 108° F., 13 degrees above the 
equator, resulted in success. It took 
eight working days to accomplish. 

“Twice a day I returned to the hotel 
wringing wet with perspiration .. . go- 
ing about from office to office with my 
heavy brief case, waiting in badly venti- 
lated hallways until I could be seen, 
getting into a taxi with metal sides so 
hot that one could not even touch the 
door handle. It became so very trying 
that I felt sure I would have had to 
abandon it for the time being.” 

But he didn’t. 

A feature of lunch-time behaviorism 
here revealed is that most of the large 
firms work only four days a week, and 
take half an hour only for lunch thereon, 
in eating rooms or messes on the 
premises which are mostly miles away 
from the center. 


Boys’ Week 


EPORTS indicate that Boys’ Week 
celebration is gaining in popularity 
with each succeeding year. In the 
United States the observance—April 27 
to May 4—was under the direction of 
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the U. S. National Boys’ Work Commit- 
tee, Walter W. Head, of Chicago, presi- 
dent, and William H. Butcher, of Ney 
York, secretary. Among those re; 
sented on the general commiittee were 
the presidents of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis Inte) 
national, Civitans, American Legion. 
Lions International. Rotary Interna- 
tional was represented by George \\ 
Olinger, chairman of the Boys’ W 
Committee. Due to careful prelimina 
preparation and wide publicity, hun- 
dreds of cities and towns for the first 
time directed public attention to th 
future citizens. 


Furthermore greater interest wa 
manifested this year by cities in coun- 
tries other than the United States an 
Canada. In Australia and New Zealan 
the observance assumed mammoth pr 
portions compared to previous years. 
Melbourne held a great parade, stage 
exhibitions of youthful handicraft, and 
arranged Boy Scout demonstrations 
(see photograph). Much of the success 
of the program was due to the efforts of 
G. Fred Birks, popular, hard-working 
governor of the Sixty-fifth District. In 
Japan, in Mexico, Cuba, and South 
American cities the observance reflected 
national inclinations in work for boys. 


i 


Glowing reports are still being re- 


ceived from many sources, all indicating 


that the “idea” which took root only a 


few years ago that one week should be 


+ 


set aside for focussing attention on to- 
morrow’s citizens is an idea fraught 
with possibilities for good. 








Photo: Herald Feature Service, Melbourne 








Boy Scout demonstrations were an important part of the Boys’ Week observance held in Melbourne under the auspices of the Rotary 


club and various civic organizations, 
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Enrico Coen Cagli, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Venice, Italy, is general 
manager of the Industrial Port Society 
of Venice. He teaches marine construc- 
tion at the Rome college of engineering 
and is a member of the Italian delega- 
tion to the Permanent Commission on 
Navigation. 





J. G. Nordstrém, president of the Turku- 
Abe Rotary Club, the second club to be 
organized in Finland, is councillor of 
commerce and alderman of his city. He 
is a member of several government com- 
mittees and on the board of directors 
of many public and private enterprises. 

















Dr. Clodemire Zavila is head of the de- 

partment of municipal and previncial 

law at the University of Buenos Aires 

and author of a number of authoritative 

books on Argentine law. He is one of 

the editors of La Nacion and active in 
civie and Rotary circles. 














Below: George T. Coleman, Ph.D., chair- 
man of the International Service Committee 
of the Rotary Club ef Racine, Wisconsin, 
was in the diplomatic service of the United 
States for many years, serving at one time 
as consul at Punta Arenas, Chile, the south- 
ern-most city in the world. 
































Karl Schnargel, Burgomaster of Munich, 
Germany, first became interested in Re- 
tary while on a visit to the United States. 
Years later at the charter meeting of the 
Munich Rotary Club he was able to wel- 
come the assembly both as a member and 
as head of the city administration 





O. M. B. Gerbel, member of the Rotary 
Club of Vienna, Austria, a Roumanian 
by birth, was largely responsible for 
erganizing the Rotary clubs of Bucharest 
and Temesvar, Roumania. He is an 
engineer of wide prominence and pro- 
prietor of his own industrial plant. 
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UTSIDERS often ask Rotari- 
ans how they recruit and de- 
their high executive 

officers. The name of an 
international president is often un- 
familiar until it figures in the public 
print in connection with a world con- 
vention, or some communication with a 
head-of-state or church or big business 
organization. 

The question can be answered to some 
extent by taking the case of the latest 
Rotarian to attain the highest office, 
M. Eugene Newsom, of Durham, North 
Carolina, U.S. A. Of “Gene” it may be 
said that he has grown in Rotary, and 
with Rotary, into the truly typical Ro- 
tarian we see in the Chair. He is a 
proof positive of the claim of Rotary 
that it does develop a habit of thought 
uniquely its own. But for their Rotary 
experience, many men of circumstances 
similar to those of our president would 
have remained local in their usefulness; 
having it, they have been enabled to be 
useful in the wide world. 


velop 


His Rotary Beginning 
OURTEEN years ago there was no 
Rotary in the City of Durham, 

North Carolina. A “‘missionary” in the 
shape of George Harris of Washington, 
D. C., famous as the official photog- 
rapher to the White House, appeared. 
He made no sweeping claims for Rotary; 
put it forward as just what it then was, 
a means of bringing about friendship 
between business men. Newsom, then 
quite a young man—he is still a youth 
in body and spirit—owner and manager 
of the Durham Book and Stationery 
Company—became interested, and took 
office as the first club president. His 
rise in national Rotary was rapid. After 
service to his club as president, he was 
active in its committee work. In 1924 
he stepped from club to district activity, 
and became governor of the thirty- 
seventh district at the Toronto conven- 
tion. Next year he was a member of 
the convention committee for Cleveland 
(1925), and from that he rose to be 
director of Rotary International. Since 
that he has been chairman of the Voca- 
tional Service Committee, and lastly, of 
the Aims and Objects Committee. 


My first encounter with “Gene” 
aroused my interest in the man for 
the quality of earnestness and sin- 


cerity combined with what I suppose to 
be a Southern gaiety of humor. Serious, 
yes, but never too serious; 


ready to 


By THE EDITOR 


work, but never unready to change to 
play when the time has clearly come. 
He has what again I suppose to be the 
real “Dixie” brogue, which makes him 
pleasant to listen to when he speaks— 
as he does eloquently. But he is also 
one of the most gifted of listeners, and 
one of the closest of cross-examiners. 
Gene will want to get all the time to 
the foundations of the subject. 

The topic with which he and I were 
engaged the year of his directorship was 
“area administration.” It was then a 
new one. We had been seeking for a 
formula that would enable an organized 
group of clubs in a given area to re- 
main under the general supervision of 
Rotary International, and yet have some 
sort of local “autonomy” for purely 
local affairs. In the British Isles there 
was already a national association; but 
the international link was loose and ill- 
defined. In framing up the scheme that 
since became the law of Rotary at the 
Ostend Convention, and is now open 
for application elsewhere as it is suit- 
able, Gene with other directors, notably 
Allen Street, Don Adams, Jim Davidson, 
with Ches Perry and his associates, 
Arthur Sapp, and myself, spent long 
days and many nights. That we got at 
last through the shoals and snags of 
opposition into the haven of official 
sanction was due as much as anything 
else to ““Gene’s” help at the helm. 

The man who rules as president today 
is one who has a sense of the things 
that lurk below the surface. 


Rotary Is What Rotary Was 


We does he think about Rotary? 

Briefly, this:—That what it is to- 
day is little else than what it was at its 
early beginning, but widened in scope. 
In 1905 it was a means of individual ad- 
vantage combined with fellowship. So 
it is today, with this difference, that the 
concept of “advantage” or “profit” has 
heightened, widened, and deepened. The 
word Self remains, but has become 
merged in the word Service. “Gene” 
sees Business Development to be still a 
leading purpose of Rotary membership, 
but with the wider vision of how it can 
best be achieved. He sees in the world- 
wide Rotary organization a means of 
utilizing the business channel for bet- 
terment of understanding between in- 
dividuals of many nations. But he sees 
also the vital need for club fellowship. 
Today, he sees danger in the fact that 
many clubs are becoming too serious, 
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and tending to overload their Rotary 
with technicalities. The need, partic- 
ularly in large clubs, is acquaintance. 
Many of them, however, deny themselves 
the things that make for acquaintance. 
He sees in the world-wide spread of the 
movement not merely the opportunity 
for understanding in business, but also 
for betterment of personal understand- 
ings. Our conventions serve this pur- 
pose, and also our trips abroad. “|! 
trips,” he said, “are good trips.” On the 
point of community service, our presi 
dent believes that it is not an essential of 
Rotary clubs. Many clubs can exist 
without collective activities. It may be, 
however, a useful adjunct to a club’s 
life to have some collective activity that 
will be for it a sort of gymnastic ex- 
ercise. Many a club that is weary and 
languid can be best cured by—work! 

But there is community service by the 
club, and also by the individual, of a 
kind that imposes no burdensome re- 
sponsibilities. For instance, the schools 
of a city need to have courses on in- 
ternational life. For this they need 
books. As a Rotarian, Gene realizes 
the need for youth to gain early knowl- 
edge of other countries than their own, 
and was interested in seeing the local 
university acquire a library of books 
on South American life. Again, he has 
been active in getting an increase in 
school courses in languages. He urges 
that Rotary clubs should have more 
frequent talks on the habits, customs, 
and traditions of other nations. “The 
greatest need,” he says, “is to under- 
stand. We must have wider under- 
standing.” 


No Conflict of Loyalties 


F late there has been much talk in 

Rotary circles of loyalty to Rotary 
coming into conflict with loyalty to one’s 
own state or nation. With all his zeal 
for world fellowship, “Gene” remains 
firm in his belief that we can have no 
true international understanding with- 
out first national loyalty. The move- 
ment being proclaimed as one for “ 
ternational fellowship” is in 
countries suspect of being pacifist. 
There has been loose talk of Rotary 
“preventing war,” by which some sup- 
pose that, in the event of war, Rotarians 
might be found in a neutral position. 
Our president’s belief is that Rotary 
International has no power to control 
the action of individual clubs in any 


in- 


some 
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country as to how they, or their mem- 
bers, shall act in case of war. He in- 
sists that the club is autonomous. Ro- 
tary imposes no “challenge of loyalties.” 
It does not even compel the member 
to support some enterprise of which he 
is not in favor—say a local bond issue, 
to which a minority may be opposed. 
Rotary, he said, is a “triple alli- 
ance of Rotary International, the club, 
and the individual.” An “alliance” 
is something that is voluntary. The 


From a new photograph 


obligated 


individual is ga by the ideal of 
service when he becomes a member of 
a club; the club is obligated by that same 
becomes a member of 


ideal when it 


Rotary International. Rotary Inter- 
national, for its part, is obligated by 
the ideal of service when it accepts a 
club in membership, to give to it and 
to its members all the help and guidance 
that can be required. The thought must 


be got out of our head that any one of 


President of Rotary International 


by Walinger, Chicago. 


the three degrees of Rotary is “domina- 


ting’ over the other, and instead we 


must realize that each working in 


harmonious cooperation with the other. 

To preserve that triple harmony will, 
it seems, be great object of our 
president during his year of office, which 
will culminate in the greatest of all 
conventions, the quarter-centenary next 
home-city of 


over which “Gene” will preside. 


year in the Chicago, 
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Who “Made” the Town? 


The claims of politicians versus the achievements of business men 


LANKVILLE has for some 

years been a quite exception- 

ally flourishing city. It is a 

center of manufacture for 
goods which are in steady demand both 
for home and foreign consumption. Its 
municipality is now one of the most go- 
ahead in the country. It has miles of 
busy shopping thoroughfares and ex- 
tensive well-to-do residential areas, and 
the people there in general bear all the 
marks of that reasonable contest which 
comes from ample and remunerative 
employment. 

Now I knew Blankville twenty-five 
years ago. The change that has come 
over it in the quarter-century is well- 
nigh incredible. Then, it was a mere 
name on the map, undeveloped, little 
more than a poor collection of straddling 
country cottages—in the main an agri- 
cultural area. To-day, industrialism 
rules, and some of the very best fea- 
tures of industrialism present them- 
selves. Indeed I have heard it declared, 
reasonably enough, that if all other 
towns in the country could show as great 
a measure of well-being and progress, 
there need be no fear of attacks from 
the people upon “capitalism” as. the 


By BENNETT SCOTT 


Illustrations by Wilfred Jones 


safest and sanest economic policy. (I 
italicize “from the people” because, 
without doubt, the hectic political re- 
former will always be with us; he will 
be found functioning as strongly as ever 
at the millennium and declaring that we 
haven’t got the real thing). 


Each Claimed the Credit 


FEW weeks ago a meeting was held 

for the purpose of arousing polit- 

ical interest generally among. the 
electors. Five speakers descanted at 
length upon the very special and desir- 
able prosperity of the town. The three 
big parties were represented and the 
stalwarts of each claimed (as of course 
each always does claim) particular 
merit for having brought Blankville 
into the limelight. ‘‘We have,’ said the 
first party’s lecturer, “organized the 
town’s finances; raised its loans on 
favorable terms and thus provided funds 
for the development of all local re- 
sources.” “We have done as much,” -re- 
torted the second party’s lecturer, “and 
much more than that. We have worked 
at those schemes of development. When 
it came to the point you had no con- 
structive ideas, and blocked every re- 
form because you could only think in 


terms of cost.” And: “Actually, you 
could both have been done without,” de- 
clared the third party’s lecturer, in 
effect. “The only thing that matters 
when you come down to essentials is 
the standard of living of the people, and 
it is our side, through its unremitting 
work on the local corporation and in 
the legislature which has been almost 
entirely responsible for raising that.” 

But with this kind of controversy 
readers everywhere will be familar. 
Party politics, I’suppose, do not differ 
much the world over. 

As, however, I listened, I thought. 
What each of the speakers was saying 
was to some extent true. Undoubtedly 
the politicians have played a not un- 
important part in developing Blankville. 
But I waited in vain for any reference 
to a factor in the town’s advance which 
I know has been more important still. 
I mean the efforts, away from all polit- 
ical stunts and movements, and often 
in the teeth of discouragement and op- 
position from their protagonists, of the 
city’s industrialists and business men. 
Queer, I thought, that this primary ef- 
fective force should have been over- 
looked! For take just three of the local 
leaders of commerce whom I happen to 
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ow personally. Twenty-three years 
»o one of them was keen to establish a 
ctory. He had a choice of sites from a 
rty-mile radius, and eventually de- 
ed upon starting at Blankville—then, 

I have already said, little more than a 
all, old-fashioned country village. 
hout the same time, the second man 
nened a retail store there. The third 

-ugurated a public passenger service 

the old “knife-board” bus type. For 
each of them it was extremely hard 

ing. For several years the prospects 

r Blankville seemed almost nil. The 

wn council, such as it was, was lethar- 
obstructionist, conservative in the 
vorst sense. Its members, apparently, 
vere incapable of any other view but 
that the newcomers, those men of busi- 
ness, were out simply to “bleed” the vil- 
age. They believed that the one object 
was to exploit; they could not see that 
vhat actually fired those fellows was an 
enthusiasm to develop, to build up a 
more civilized and highly organized local 
community. I know this—that for seven 
vears the man who ran the passenger 
service worked like a Trojan for what 
was barely a subsistence wage. All that 
time he was risking the whole of his 
hard-won capital and receiving in re- 
turn a net profit that would scarcely 
have satisfied the needs of one of the 
local farm-workers. That was the rock- 
bottom fact, although by the way the 
councillors opposed his every effort to 
extend routes and put more vehicles into 
commission he might have been a shame- 
less grinder of the face of the poor. Ac- 
tually, the fares he charged for some 
time were so low as to be quite unre- 
munerative, and this, I have made clear, 
was not forced upon him by competition. 
There was no competition. It was just, 
as he once told me, that he felt he had 
to build up this service for the public 
good. Seeing a community so backward, 
he could not rest. In course of time, his 
busses, no longer suspect, were 
taken over by the council. They 
were the nucleus of a service 
which is recognized now to be 
the best for miles around. His 
original system, his planning of 
routes and stages, is practically 
identical with that in force to- 
day—although of course the lat- 
ter has been much extended. 

As for the second man, he who 
started the factory, he was the 
first employer of labor there on 
any scale worth talking about. 
His activities attracted workers 
from outlying parts. He was 
the true founder of the present 
industrial community. Due to 
his efforts and force of example 
(for others soon followed him) 
I should estimate that the local 
population more than doubled in 
the first five years. The industry 
which he established is now the 
staple industry of the county. 


rie 
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The third man succeeded with his 
store. He brought to the proposition 
city ideas and at once began to give 
style and character to the street where 
he started. The ramshackle, half-mori- 
bund shops round about began to raise 
their heads. They smartened up with 
brass and glass and new paintwork. 
And as these shops began to improve, 
so, keeping just a little in advance of 
them all the time, did the new store also. 
It was a constant stimulative, creative 
force. At any time in the last decade or 
so you could have visited Blankville, 
and on each successive call have noted 
the difference, the extraordinary advance 
that was taking place. You would have 
found that it was not only the business 
thoroughfares and premises that were 
going up in the scale; the people were 
too. Slowly they began to dress better, 
obviously to become more self-respecting, 
to take a right and natural pride in their 
personal appearance and in that of the 

internal equipment of 
This is, to a large extent, 


exteriors and 
their homes. 
the way of evolving civilization, for peo- 
ple will always seek to harmonize them- 
selves with their surroundings. And the 
two things re-act upon one another; 
brighter shops and streets bring a call 
for more style among the shoppers, and 
this in turn leads to an increase in the 
right kind of shops which respond to 
that call. 
The Real Pioneer 

ET here I was being asked to believe 

(at that political meeting) that it 
was the politicians, the town councillors 
and parliamentarians to whom sole 
credit was to be given for all these signs 
and wonders! I could have called upon 


those friends of mine (one of them, 


alas! has passed into the Great Beyond), 
and a score of others—in business in the 
town—who would have 
tell a somewhat different tale. 


been able to 





The idea that stuck as I wended my 


way home was this: that the part busi- 


ane . ‘J . ) 7 J —e } 
ness men nave played and are stu play 
ing wm civic and nationa development 
eve rywhe re has of jet been prone rl / 


recognized. Historians, of course, 
acknowledge such axioms as that “trade 
follows the flag” and admit 
colonizing schemes and the opening up 


that vast 


of backward areas have alone been made 
possible by the enterprise, courage, and 


merchant adventurers and 
But such writers are prone to 


rather off 


zeal of 
traders. 
dismiss these activities 
handedly as always having been inspired 
by nothing more than self-interest; the 
trader, they decide, is an agent of ne 
cessity who, whenever he does any good, 
does it by accident, in a way quite in- 
cidental to his money-making. But that 
I am convinced, is not to know the mind 
of the true business pioneer. The real 
“accident,” it seems to me, is that it is 
in the sphere of business that he must 
find his means of expression. First and 
foremost he has been impelled by a deep- 
down instinct to the standard 
somewhere, to set up order in place of 
chaos, to make of life something fuller, 
richer, more worth while. And all those 
things, he finds, depend at the root upon 
economic considerations. People must 
be suitably fed, clothed, and housed be- 
fore they can live the bigger and finer 
lives desired for them. So he gets busy 
with trade, and works through that. In 
course of time he leisure to look 
around and appraise his own motives, 
and then he knows that his strongest 
impulse all through has been the desire 


raise 


has 


to render service. 

I have read the “lives” of many of the 
old-time trading pioneers and merchant 
adventures. The bulk of them were very 


good Rotarians!—although of course 
they could not know themselves by that 
name. But if the day had not yet 


dawned for them to be able to subscribe 
to our Code of Ethics in the pre- 
cise form of words that we now 
use, at least they showed; by 
their works, that they 
have had no difficulty whatever 
in doing so. There are certain 
ethical principles that are com- 
mon to all men and these prin- 
ciples form the basis of all our 


would 


codes, and it was these that 
guided the early trading pio- 
neers. 

Certainly a handful of men 
who made trade the starting 
point and never troubled to 


parade the ideals by which they 
were, in fact, deeply motivated, 
“made” the town of Blankville. 

Indeed it is sufficiently obvious 
that, but for their efforts, the 


politicians who now point so 
proudly (and so amusingly to 
one “in the know’) to their 


achievements would today have 
no great civic center to organize. 
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Can Rotary Realize Its Sixth Object? 


Some international hindrances to friendly accord among nations 


By DR. EDOUARD WILLEMS 


Second Vice-President of Rotary International 


HAT there 
is no doubt. 

How it should be done is not 

clear to every Rotarian. 
First we should remember the defini- 
tion of Rotary. An association of ‘usi- 
ness and professional men united in the 
And please remember 


Rotary can do it, 


ideal of service. 
the essential rule of one member per 
classification. 

The object is suppression of war. 

What are the weapons of Rotary? 

Above all fellowship. It is the back- 
bone of Rotary and is met with every- 
where in Rotary International. 

But is it an international weapon? 
What are the limits of fellowship? 

As members of a club you become 
intimately acquainted with your fellow- 
members, every week, possibly every 
day. With neighbouring clubs fellow- 
ship has a chance of being close enough. 
But the greater the distance, the lesser 
is the chance of fellowship based on 
close acquaintance. As an international 
weapon, fellowship has its limits. 

A good club wants to serve. And 
quite naturally most clubs have put 
stress on community service. I deeply 
admire what Rotary clubs have done 
in this field, but the question here is 
“Has community service any application 
to the Sixth Object?” 

Community service is usually local 
service. When you assist crippled chil- 
dren, help boy scouts, organise hospital 
work, and so forth, you create an atmos- 
phere of kindness and, indirectly, an at- 
mosphere of social peace. In that sense, 
and only in that sense are clubs fighting 
for peace. But the sixth object is not 
simply one of peace in the nation but 
of international peace. 

Let me say, that whatever may be 
the excellence of this community service, 
it does not and cannot bring nearer the 
solution of the sixth object. 

And if I confront this kind of service 
with the definition of a Rotarian, “a 
business or professional man, one per 
classification, uniting with other busi- 
ness men to serve in the cause of inter- 
national peace,” the whole of this com- 
munity service appears as a side issue 
in Rotary, a magnificent by-product of 
Rotary International. Many other as- 


sociations can help your community 
in this kind of work but why should 
there be a limit of one member per 
classification, if it is clearly understood 
that the principal service in Rotary 


clubs should be helping crippled children 
or boy scouts? 

If your classification brings you into 
Rotary, your principal duty should be 
helping to serve in your classification. 
And why after all, is there only one 
member per classification? This is to 
the point: the rule was first adopted in 
order to eliminate the spirit of competi- 
tion. Rotary does not want to become 
a field of misunderstanding between 
members in the same classification. 
Rotary wants peace in the city and 
eliminates the spirit of competition or 
—exactly—the spirit of war. 

Why I eall the spirit of competition 
the spirit of war is, first, implicitly a 
component of the one member rule. And 
whereas Rotary recognizes that quarrels 
may exist between men in the same clas- 
sification, how much more evident is it 
that it implies possible misunderstand- 
ings between men of different cities. 


Causes of War 
ND when it comes to nations we find 
A the essential element of misunder- 
standing in time and space all over the 
world; in fact the principal cause of 
war in the world. 

For any student in history, and more 
and more every day, it becomes clearer 
that quarrels between kings, and per- 
sonal or national offences have been 
occasions of war but that economic rea- 
sons are much more a cause. 

We will not waste more time in study- 
ing history, but documents on the great 
war have certainly taught us that, after 
all, what Germany wanted, was simply 
markets, principally colonies, economic 
development, and if they had not felt 
crowded in their own territory, with a 
rapidly increasing population, war 
might easily have been avoided. 

As you see, the principal question is 
economic. The cause of war chiefly rests 
with business and professional men. 

What must be suppressed? The out- 
side appearance of war or the essential 
element? 

Disarmament is the suppression of 
outside appearance, and besides may be 
not only very childish but even, in cases, 
a most dangerous proposition leading 
to war. There is not much danger in 
disarmament of the United States, an 
invasion should scarcely be expected. 
But if you consider, for instance, the 
situation of Poland, what nation or 
group of nations can offer the guarantee 


that if the army were suppressed, ¢ 
country would not be invaded and ea 
conquered after very few years? 

I admit that a guarantee might ex 
One single and sufficient guarantee: 
business and professional men and thei) 
leaders might abandon every ambit! 
of conquering new markets for th 
wares, every hope of confiscation 
wealth existing in Poland. Should t} 
be the work of diplomacy? What di 
lomats know of business conditions 
comes to them very indirectly through 
their governments. And state secre- 
taries are not always and everywhere 
reached by the business and professional! 
men who should be heard first. 

Up to now a diplomat has scarcely 
ever been allowed to enter negotiations 
without innumerable exceptions in the 
business field. 

If we consider the different world as- 
sociations, and study their organization, 
let us ask how many there are combining 
two elements: the presence of repres- 
entative members of every trade and pro- 
fession, and a common, practical, and 
ideal plan. I cannot help feeling that 
service clubs are especially qualified to 
handle the problem: the ideal of service 
is the only indisputable basis for mutual 
understanding. 

It is a problem of all service clubs 
and not of Rotary alone for Rotary 
alone cannot realize the sixth object. 

The first service of Rotary should 
be to promote moral and civic disarm- 
ament amongst business and profes- 
sional men all over the world. The man 
in the street is the man who is led to 
war; when he once catches the spirit of 
war, war is bound to happen. The 
irresistible impulse of the war instinct, 
still so powerful everywhere, will fire 
governments to war. Once aflame, it 
is too late to undertake anything 
against it. 

But war has its first cause in the 
ambition of the man in the factory, in 
the bank—the business man. He wants 


to keep markets or conquer new markets. 


These are the men who create discon- 
tent, misunderstandings; these are the 
men who kindle the fire through their 
representatives in parliaments and in 
the newspapers. 

So long as the Spirit of Service of 
Rotary has not reached the shop, it is 
not where it can produce international 


' peace. 


How can Rotary then co-operate? 
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First through understanding that if 
one club there is but one representa- 
ve of a classification, that same mem- 
has a local field, his chamber of 
merce, the natural ground for the 
‘udy of the questions on which men in 
same classification might agree in 
understanding and 


ating mutual 
minate, if possible, every cause of 
tarrel: and if we take the nation, every 
tarian should realize that he is a 
ember of a strong association of Ro- 
arians in the same classification, partic- 
ating in the same ideal of service. In 
izland last year the Rotarians of one 
classification had meetings and studied 
the problem of bettering conditions in 
heir field of competition. Certain rules 
‘ ethics and of business practice were 
accepted as being compulsory for Ro- 
tarians. Time must generalize them. 
This is surely a nearer approach to 


peace, 
{pproaching the Whole Problem 


AM proud to say that three years 

ago I suggested that at every con- 
vention of Rotary International one or 
two classifications should be chosen as 
objects for studying the causes of mis- 
understanding, of war in their particu- 
lar fields. This idea is making its way. 
After several years vocational meetings 
have been again organized at our con- 
vention. 

I have learned that their meetings 

were very successful. But, as far as 
I know, the first question put to every 
Rotarian was “What are the principal 
defects in your trade in your 
nation?” I cannot believe that 
any man would be prepared to 
answer this question. Suppos- 
ing any of you were to repre- 
sent your classification at a 
meeting at Paris? Simple 
loyalty to your profession 
would compel you to stand up ‘ 
for the men of your own coun- 
try in your own business line. 
And if candidly you had been 
led to admit certain faults, 
what might have been your 
embarrassment on returning 
home? 

The only question I would 
have chosen to put is this: 

How can the whole problem 
be approached, internation- 
ally? 

And still I am of the opin- 
ion that if one group of classi- 
fications had been chosen for 
an experiment (I proposed 
tobacco—from the farmer to 
the retail shop), a more defi- 
nite idea of what might be 
done by Rotary could have 
been reached. I feel certain 
that hundreds of Rotarians 
from every part of the world 
would have been happy to 
discuss the many problems of 


national and international importance 
in this field. 
tion within the nation naturally should 


The question of competi 


come first. And when in many countries 
a standard of business practice had 
been created, the field should be pre- 
pared for the grave question of inter- 
national misunderstandings. The field 
of service in vocational service is un- 
limited. Should not every true Rotarian 
undertake a careful study of conditions 
of life and business of Rotarians in his 
profession in other countries? 

There is insufficient space in this 
aritcle to develop this point and many 
others. But I want to give a clear in 
stance of what Rotarians might help 
in doing. It is perfectly evident that 
application of any law is only possible 
when every word in that law bears an 
exact definition. If the word “theft 
had an indefinite meaning covering acts 
dishonest, indifferent, or honest, no law 
could possibly be applied to thieves. 

The vocabulary of trade and business 
is far having precision. A 
“beaver” has a definite meaning in the 
English dictionary, but how many ani- 
mals wear a fur bearing the name of 
“beaver” is another question. And the 
same is true as to birds’ feathers, var- 


” 


from 


nishes, yarns, in fact in almost every 
field of trade. 

Twenty years ago the German gov- 
ernment undertook the work of prepar- 
ing a vocabulary of trade in Germany. 
The world renowned tenacity and energy 
of German officials had to drop the task 
after two years of strenuous efforts. 





Edouard Willems, of Brussels 
Second Vice-President, Rotary International 





Who was against it? The men in trade 
and business. They refused to admit 
‘t. + , ive” atetenel And 
the necessity of true statem«¢ nm 
no one can undertake successfully work 
of this kind except business and p1 


fessional men themselves. 


The Great Task 


YHY should not Rotarians in eve1 
country all over the world unde 
take this gre 


s great task And if they refuse 

to do it are they true Rotarians? 
We, in E irope, are deeply convinced 
that the principal task of Rotary lies in 


vocational service. And no one can we 
deny that it is only through promoting 
high standards of ethics first in th 
national, then in the international field, 
that peace Can be reached. 

At first, in 


number of clubs in 


Europe, and now in a 
otner countrie 
Europeans have put stress on the ques 
tion of protection and free trade. But 
we do not all agree on this point. Per 
sonally, I frequently present the case 
in the following way: 

Rotarians understand that it is their 
duty to protect crippled children, and 
It is quite 


normal for any country to protect crip 


other handicapped children. 


pled trade and repressed trades, be it 
only because of the thousands of families 
depending on industry or trade. 

But is it the duty or even the right 
of any nation to kill trade in other na 
tions when everyone knows that in these 
countries if a man cannot get bread 
in exchange for labour he must die? 
Protection has a right to exist, but 

the reasons for giving protec 

tion should be carefully ana- 

lyzed. Protecting a poor man 
is right, protecting a powerful 
man—at the expense of others 

is morally wrong. And if a 
state or statesman does that, 
in the eyes of 
neither the 
statesman is great. It is a 


Rotarian 
state nor the 


condition that is fundamen 
tally the cause of most of the 
world’s troubles and most of 
the world’s wars, and na 
tions have been guilty as well 
as individuals. 

Whatever they may pretend 
of working for peace is un- 
What they organize in 
f 


true. 
reality is war. If a nation, 
a man must die, he will 
always choose to fight it out. 
Development of 
dence and fair trade means 
Unlimited 


interdepen- 
peace. ambition 
creates war. 

This is my message to Ro- 
tarians: bring Rotary into 
your shop. 

Rotary in every shop in the 
world is suppression of war: 
eternal peace. 

The greatest 
greatest profit for every man. 


service, the 
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Literature as a Necessity of Life 


The eternal theme: “To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield” 


ITERATURE is the _ immortal 
part of history. The 
poets, novelists, 
may be read for knowledge or 

for inspiration or for recreation, or for 
all three purposes at the same time. 

Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Brown- 
ing did not write because they expected 
their works would be studied in 


great 
dramatists, 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Professor of English at Yale 


as many varieties of men and women 
as possible. Life is always greater than 
art, and no poet can chronicle the whole 
of it. Shakespeare is the greatest of 
all poets, because he reported more kinds 
of men and women than any other 
writer. 

Take out of the mass of his produc- 


No wonder Hamlet got on everybody’s 
nerves at court. With all the courtiers 
dressed in gala attire, celebrating the 
new king and his new marriage, wit 
the king getting drunk every night, 
Hamlet, dressed in solemn black, walked 
in and among the gay throng, a silent 
rebuke to them all. He was just about 
as popular as Elijah at the court 





of King Ahab. 





published 


elucida- 


university 
with annotations and 
tions by learned college profes- 
sors, and the meaning of isolated 


courses, 


passages gravely discussed by 
the members of scholarly socie- 
ties. They wrote because they 
were primarily interested in 
human nature, in the characters 
and personalities of men and 
women, and because they wished 
to represent daily life. 

A knowledge of men -and 
women as they really are, is es- 
sential to any one who wishes to 
succeed in any business or pro- 
fession. Great literature there- 


We are all engaged in a search that ends 
only with the grave: the quest for hap- 
piness and its fruits. In this article Pro- 
fessor Phelps writes entertainingly of the 
mental and spiritual (and material) re- 
wards of reading good literature. ‘Great 
books are founded on human nature,” he 
says. “A knowledge of men and women 
as they really are, is essential to anyone 
who wishes to succeed in any business or 


profession.” 


There are at the palace tw 
other young men, Laertes and 
Horatio. The father of Laertes 
is a tiresome old windbag, 
Polonius by name. The most 
acute judgment ever passed on 
him was by Coleridge, who said 
that Polonius was the personiti- 
cation of the memory of wisdon 
no longer possessed. That is to 
say, in his prime Polonius was 
a counsellor, who had accu 
mulated a stock of worldly wis 
dom. But like many old men, 
he had not kept up with current 
ideas. Thirty years ago, his 
mind had closed and become 





fore should not be regarded as 





the occupation merely of idle 

hours, when there is nothing better to 
do; nor should it be regarded as a frill, 
as one of the negligible luxuries. For 
it is in truth a necessity. 

The books of the Old Testament give 
such faithful and accurate portraits of 
men and women, that I believe one can 
learn more about human nature by 
reading the Bible than by living in New 
York. Individual men and women are 
revealed in the Old Testament histories; 
and in the Book of Proverbs is summed 
up the collective wisdom of humanity. 

When the poet Walter Savage Landor 
was an old man, he paid the following 


tribute to the young poet Robert 
Browning. 
Shakespeare is not our poet, but the 
world's, 
Therefore on him no speech! and brief 
for thee, 
Browning! Sinee Chaucer was alive and 
hale 
No man hath walked along our roads with 


step 
So active, so enquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse 
When Browning was twenty years 
old, he defined the art of the poet as 
follows. 


A perfect bard was one 
Who chronicled the stages of all life. 


That is, we are to judge of the great- 
ness of a poet by his ability to be a 


reporter. He reports the lives and 


characters of men and women, and of 


tion only one play, Hamlet. Leave aside 
the question of its interest as a story, 
of its power in the theatre, and merely 
consider the persons in it. Every single 
person, no matter how unimportant, is 
a living individual. And as for Hamlet 
himself, you can get more people ex- 
cited in a discussion of his character 
than in an argument about Woodrow 
Wilson or Theodore Roosevelt. 


Shakespeare Wrote About Life 


AMLET was called home from 

college on account of the death of 
his father. When he reached the palace, 
he found his mother had married again, 
married his uncle whom he particularly 
disliked. Now no boy ever regards his 
mother as a girl or a woman. She is a 
being quite apart from all other women 
—she is his mother. To find that she is 
in love with and married to another man 
so soon after his father’s death is to 
young Hamlet something monstrous, 
almost degenerate. The loss of his 
father was tragic, but the marriage of 
his mother was tragedy with the dignity 
of tragedy taken away. How can his 
mother, “at her age,” be in love with 
another man? 


Rebellious hell, 
If thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones, 
To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 
And melt in her own fire. 


hermetically sealed, so that no 
new thought had penetrated it. He was 
living off his own intellectual fat, like 
a hibernating polar bear. Such men 
are infernal bores; they are tiresome, 
not because they are old, but because 
they are inert, dull. 

Now young Laertes is a sheath with- 
out a sword. He is a case without the 
contents. He is a young gentleman of 
the average ornamental type, with 
pleasant social and athletic accomplish- 
ments, externally sufficiently attractive, 
a kind of fashion plate. Unfortunatel 
he lacks both conscience and brains, and 
when he sets out for Paris, his father 
is rather worried about him, as fathers 
still are, in some cases, when their sons 
are about to see Paris for the first time. 
For there are young men who are per- 
fectly good in Elkhart, but possibly 
otherwise in the capital of France. The 
old man therefore gives him exactly the 
advice that a Professor in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology gave 
to his students on a recent occasion. 
Just compare the newspaper report of 
that Boston address with the parting 
advice of Polonius to Laertes, and you 
will see how similar they are. 

A very different young man _ is 
Horatio. He was Hamlet’s most in- 
timate friend at college. You can see 
at once why Hamlet liked and admired 
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for it is clear, I think, that 
ratio is the kind of youth that 
akespeare himself most greatly ad- 
red. Horatio is sincere and loyal. 
is the man who is always there, 
ere when you need him most. He is 
nendable, a young man of principle. 


W hen the Poets Speak 


AMLET, who finds very few peo- 
ple at court to praise, praises 
Horatio in no small terms. 


Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 

\s e’er my conversation cop'd withal 

Since my dear soul was mistress of her 
choice 

And could of men distinguish, her election 

Hath seal’d thee for herself ; for thou hast 


been 

As one, in suffering all, that suffers 
nothing. 

A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks: and bless’d 
are those 

Whose blood and judgment are so well co- 
mingled 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s 
finger 

le sound what stop she please. Give me 
that man 

That is not passion’s slave, and I will 
wear him 

In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of 
heart, 

As I do thee. 


Isn’t it clear that in this speech we 
hear the voice of William 
Shakespeare? He lived at 
an exciting time, and among 
a set of Bohemian writers, 
nearly all of whom died of 
dissipation. He himself 
would seem to have hated 
excess. He admired those 
who could control their in- 
stincts and their passions. 
He loved common-sense. 

For surely we hear his 
voice again in Hamlet’s ad- 
vice to the players. “Speak 
the speech, I pray you, as 
I pronounced it to you, trip- 
pingly on the tongue; but if 
you mouth it, as many of 
your players do, I had as 
lief the town-crier spoke my 
lines. Nor do not saw the 
air too much with your 
hand, thus; but use all 
gently; for in the very tor- 
rent, tempest, and—as I may 
say—whirlwind of passion, 
you must acquire and beget 
a temperance that may give 
it smoothness. O! it of- 
fends me to the soul to hear 
a robustious periwig-pated 
fellow tear a passion to 
tatters.” 

How many actors, how 
many preachers, how many 
lawyers, how many public 
speakers might profit by 
these words if they would! 

Well, one might go on and 
show how all Shakespeare’s 
characters reveal human 
nature. But enough has been 





given to prove that the great poets can 
give us practical and valuable knowl- 
edge. 

As for 


greatest heroes among all the heroes 


inspiration. Two of the 


who have given their lives in Polar ex- 
ploration, were Scott and Shackleton. 
No nobler or finer men ever lived than 
these two men of the Antarctic. When 
his friends found the bodies of Captain 
Scott and his companions, they erected 
over them a tomb and for the inscrip- 
tion they chose a line from Tennyson. 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to 
yield. 

It is the last line of Tennyson’s poem, 
Ulysses. The old warrior is calling on 
his shipmates not to give in just be- 
cause they are no longer young. Per- 
haps Rotarians who are as old as I am 
will get some needed inspiration from 
the whole passage. 

Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and 

thought with me 

That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I 

are old 

Old age hath yet his honour and his toil. 

Though much is taken, much abides; and 

though 

We are not now that strength which in 

old days 





William Lyon Phelps has been Lampson Professor of English at Yale 
since 1901. He is widely known as an author, editor, and public 
speaker, and in New Haven especially for his active interest in the 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra and Little Theatre Guild. He is a 
member of the Rotary Club of New Haven. 


A friend of mine was lunching with 


i= 


Theodore Roosevelt, and the Colones 
brought his fist down, ind said, “By 


George, Ulvsses is the greatest poem 


ever written. 


The Gold Sov reigns 


— Shackleton found that it 
was necessary for him and his 
mate 


s to make a long foot pilgrimage 


over the ice, where it was necessary for 
them to lay aside every weight, he re 
cords how he dropped down through a 
crevice in the ice a whole succession of 
gold sovereigns. Then he took up his 
copy of Browning, and refused to part 
with it, saying that the inspiration he 
and the others would get from it would 
more than counter-balance the extra 
weight and space. No one can place a 
limit to the influences of poetry. How 
could Browning possibly have imagined 
when he wrote those poems in Europe, 
that in the next century they would give 
the needed inspiration to some gallant 
men near the South Pole? 

It is an interesting fact 
that the two great Victorian 
poets, Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, should thus be con- 
cerned with explorers. 

I was reading a Soap ad 
vertisement in an English 
periodical, when my eyes 
fell on the following lin 
from Browning, quoted in 
the advertisement. 


Certain bells, now mute, can 


jingle 

Immediately I heard them 
ringing in my mind. Never 
give up. Don’t let yourself 
be beaten by your own past. 
You think you have lost 
your grip? you are not the 
man you used to be? Those 
bells, though silent, are not 
dead. They rang once, they 
will ring again. 

Finally, literature is good 
—sometimes invaluable—for 
recreation. I divide all 
readers into two classes 
those who read to remember, 
and those who read to forget. 
But although the former 
class is intellectually more 
respectable, there are times 
when everyone must read to 
forget. Literature is like a 
change of air; we pass, with 
no shock, no discomfort, and 
no expense, into a different 
world, the world of the book 
we hold in the hand. Why 
does every hotel nowadays 
furnish a light at the head 


of the bed? Because nearly 
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all travellers, after the work of the day, 
find it necessary to divert their minds 
before sleep will come. The champion 
boxer, Tunney, ascribed the perfect con- 
dition of his nerves largely to the fact 
that he was fond of reading, and could 
at any moment change the gear of his 
forget the coming ordeal. 

manuscript of 


and 
the 
tevolution was burned by an 


mind 
When 
French 
accident, Carlyle read Marryat’s novels 
for days and nights, to restore his men- 
tal equilibrium. 


Carlyle’s 


Reading is the cheapest and easiest 
method of overcoming the limits of time 
and space. With a good Russian novel 
in the hand, we are living in Russia, 
among Russian people, and learning to 
know them far better than by personal 
observation as a tourist. If we wish to 
know the conditions of life in the fourth 
century before Christ, a translation of 
the Greek plays or of the Greek his- 
torians, takes us instantly back to those 
distant days. 

Great books 


then are a source of 
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necessary and valuable knowledge, fo, 
they are founded on human nature. 
which has never changed. There ar 
those who think human nature 
change in the future, but all I know 
it has not changed yet. Books are 
mighty inspiration to us, mentally and 
spiritually. They have changed 
course of men’s lives. They refresh 
when we are worn with the burden and 
heat of the day. 

A well-read man is always an inte: 
esting man. 


The Horrors of Standing Still 


URING the course of a fairly 
1D active early youth, it was my 
privilege to take part in a con- 
siderable number of kinds of physical 
I tried pitching hay, shocking 
laying 


work. 
wheat, plowing, cutting wood, 
bricks, and a number of other fairly dif- 
ficult kinds of labor. In more mature 
life, I have walked long distances across 
country and have driven an automobile 
for hours at a time. I have even had 
experience in changing casings on hot 
summer afternoons by dusty roadsides. 

Nevertheless, I am fully convinced 
that no one of these things was the hard- 
est physical labor I have ever engaged 
in. The hardest physical task I ever 
undertook was the task of merely stand- 
ing still. 

I acquired this interesting piece of 
information by reason of the fact that 
the senior class of our college recently 
decided to have an oil painting made of 
the president. Their decision in this 
matter may not have been a wise one 
from an esthetic point of view, but the 
motive underlying it was deeply appre- 
ciated. 

When I went to the artist selected, it 
turned out that the sitting requested 
was more in the nature of a standing. 
When I was asked how long I could give 
to the standing on the first day, I replied 
that I thought I could put in about eight 
hours. I noticed that the artist received 
this statement with some signs of po- 
lite incredulity, and I later on found 
that this incredulity was well founded. 

The first thing that developed with me 
was that I had not been in the habit of 
standing in the right way. The artist 
insisted that I should stand absolutely 
erect and hold my head in the way in 
which he said heads should be held. I 
presume that my neck and shoulders are 
about like those of the average man who 
has spent a good portion of his life 
leaning over a desk. At any rate, I 
found that to stand in a natural position 
was a very unnatural thing for me to 


do. 


By PAUL W. HORN 


First, the muscles in the small of the 
back began to ache. Next came the 
muscles in the neck and shoulders. Be- 
fore long, every single muscle that I 
had was crying out in more or less of 
torture. I soon found how I could tell 
that I was standing the way the artist 
wanted me to stand. When I stood the 
way that hurt worse, that was the way 
he wanted. Certain muscles that I had 
not used much before and that I did 
not even know that I possessed were the 
ones that gave me this information. 

If you do not believe this, just try 
standing absolutely erect and motionless 
for ten minutes at a time, and see how 
you like it. 

Now I am aware of the fact that there 
are many millions of people who have no 
difficulty whatever in lying absolutely 
still. They are the people in the ceme- 
teries. With them, however, it is a 
matter of lying still and not of stand- 
ing still. 


The Difficulty of Doing Nothing 
RECALL the time during the war 
when I attended a funeral of a young 

soldier. The guard of honor stood at 
attention by the side of the casket, The 
minister made the service very brief, 
because he realized the strain that was 
placed upon the guard standing abso- 
lutely motionless. I have been told that 
about twenty minutes is as long as an 
experienced soldier can stand at atten- 
tion without feeling a serious strain. Or 
is it thirty minutes? At any rate, it is 
only a comparatively short time. 

And this, by the way, gives us a fairly 
good means of testing ourselves. The 
living soldiers standing by the casket 
found it very difficult to be absolutely 
still. The poor fellow in the casket found 
it not difficult at all. 

If you as a business man find it 
altogether easy to do nothing at all, it 
is hardly worth while to bother much 
with you. It simply means that you are 
dead. If you have any spark of life in 
you at all, you will find that about the 
hardest thing you can possibly do is to 
do absolutely nothing at all. 


However, I have known people to try 
this business of doing nothing at al! 
Some of them succeeded in doing noth- 
ing, and even enjoyed it. They were the 
dead ones, although in some instances 
they may not have realized that the 
were dead. 

I have known some school teachers 
who reached middle life and then unde: 
took to stand completely still. They did 
not succeed in doing so. What they a 
tually did was to go backward. 

I have known some business men who 
undertook to let their business take care 
of itself. The experiment was a failure 
The business did not take care either of 
itself or of the man who owned it. 

Can a Rotary club stand still? It can 
if it is dead; it can at least lie still. It 
may even enjoy the process. But if it 
is really alive, it will find it harder than 
any strenuous campaign it has ever 
undertaken. 

I am a little inclined to be proud of 
the fact that the day when I undertook 
to stand still for a long time because the 
artist wanted me to do so, was one of 
the hardest days I ever experienced. I 
do not even mind confessing that | 
cheated a little bit at the job. When the 
artist was not looking I would at least 
shift my weight from one foot to the 
other. This helped a little bit. After 
the day was over, I went to bed to rest 
up in order to be able to really do some- 
thing the next day. 

Probably Milton was right when he 
said, “They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” What*he neglected to add 
was that they probably have the hardest 
time of all in doing so. 

Standing still is such hard work that 
it is not’ worth while for a manor a 
business or a Rotary club to try it very 
often. In fact, it can’t really be done. 
The effort to do so merely results in 
going backward. There are a lot of us 
who would find life easier, as well as 
more effective, if we would try a bit of 
strenuous effort. We might even enjoy 
it for a change. 
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Rotary Good -Will Tour 


Post-convention trip by Rotarians from the United States and Canada 


ANY groups of Ro- 
tarians took’ the 
longer road home 
after the Dallas con- 
ention in order to do a little 
ght-seeing. One tour of more 
than usual interest was the good- 
will trip of one hundred and forty 
Rotarians through Mexico, over 

Havana, Cuba, and on to New 
York. The party was made up 
largely of Rotarians from the 
[wenty-seventh and  Twenty- 
eighth Districts, which comprise 
cities in Canada and the United 
States, but there were a few mem- 
bers from other districts. Alto- 
gether it was a congenial and 
happy party out for fun and 
fellowship. 

In high spirits the group set 
out for Mexico, but they could not 
get through Galveston without 
stopping to enjoy a bit more of 
Texan hospitality. So an enjoy- 
able day in Galveston and the next 
morning everyone was awakened 
by the sunshine in the hills of 
Mexico. For many of them it 
was their first visit to a land of 
Spanish culture. The familiar 
scenes of cities in the United 
States and Canada were left far behind. 
The verdant hills of ancient Mexico 
rolled away on every side. Vaqueros 
in scarlet serapes riding on small ponies 
leisurely trailed after cattle; adobe 
houses with curious patios dotted the 
landscape, and little groups of brightly 
clad people lolled about the railway sta- 
tions, munching: tortillas and frijoles. 

The scene on every hand was alto- 
gether different from anything at home, 
and every Rotarian in the party thrilled 
at this first promise of new and strange 
experiences that would never be forgot- 
ten. As the train rolled into the station 
at Monterey they were greeted with joy- 
ful shouts. Everyone was soon in an- 
imated chatter with a Rotarian of Mon- 
terey, albeit many talked only with their 
hands. The visiting Rotarians were 
taken by their hosts on a trip around 
the city, visiting the “Ojo da Agua,” 
and the “puenta Nuevo” and many other 
points of historical interest, for Mon- 
terey has a history dating back to 1560. 
The entire party then motored out to 
Glen Park, a beautiful estate belonging 
to a member of the Monterey club, situ- 
ated in the foothills of the Sierra 
Madera mountains. Here a satisfying 
picnic lunch was served in true Mexican 


By JOHN J. GIBSON 





This picture was taken at the reception at the National 
Palace on June 4th for visiting 
United States and Canada. Left to right: Sr. Lamberto ° 
Hernandez, president of the Rotary Club of Mexico o 
City; His Excellency Portes Gil, president of Mexico; 
Rotarian Hart I. Seely, of Waverly, New York, past 
director of Rotary In ernational, who conducted the 


good-will tour, and Mrs. Seely. 


style. That evening dinner was served 
on the roof garden of the Casino. Their 
Monterey hosts were perfect, fellowship 
was warm, and life never seemed so 
pleasant. 


In the Capital of Mexico 


ITH a feeling of regret, and many 
promises to meet again, the party 
entrained the next day for Mexico City. 
Brief stops were made at San Luis 
Potosi, and Queretaro to exchange greet- 
ings with the Rotary clubs of those 
cities. Early in the morning of the 
third day of the tour the train arrived 
in the capital of Mexico, and the ancient 
seat of the Aztec Empire. Four won- 
derful days were spent in this lovely 
city. The tourists were welcomed to the 
city by members of the Rotary Club of 
Mexico City with a band playing the 
national airs of Mexico, United States, 
and Canada. The visiting Rotarians 
were taken to the national palace by 
their hosts and courteously received by 
the president of Mexico, Portes Gil. 
The visitors were conducted through 
the national museum and a trip was 
made to the Castle of Chapultepec, the 
summer residence of the president, and 


Rotarians from the 


national 
Visits 


¢ 


to the Shrine of 


the site of the famous 

military school of Mexico. 
were also made 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, to which 


thousands of pious Mexicans make 


their yearly pilgrimmage. 

On the last evening a great 
dinner was held in the Regis hotel 
which many notable men of Mex 
ico attended. Lasting friendships 
were formed with the hospitable 
Rotarians who make their home 
in Mexico’s capital. 

On the way to Vera Cruz, a 
visit was made to Orizaba, for 
luncheon with the Rotary club, 
and during the short railway 
journey from Mexico City to Vera 
Cruz the party passed from the 
Temperate Zone to the Tropical, 
entering the land of the banana 
and cocoanut. This contrast in 
altitudes brought home to all the 
varied resources of the great Re- 
public. Only a short stay was 
afforded the visitors at the port 
Vera Cruz, but it was long 
enough for Rotarians there to en- 
tertain the party with an evening 
dance. The city was left at mid- 
night for Progresso in the penin- 
sula of Yucatan, noted for its 
Here the Ro- 
tarians were met by members of the 
Rotary Club of Merida, the capital of 
Yucatan, who motored them to their 
city for were 
greeted by the governor of the state 
After a visit 


ruins of great Maya cities. 


luncheon where they 
and the mayor of the city. 
to the state museum, the party was 
ready to embark on their voyage to 
Havana over the waters of the Carib 
bean and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Havana club had 
postponed its regular meeting for a day 
that the good-will party might be able 
to attend the meeting as special guests, 
and thus after a delightful day and a 
half in the capital of the “Queen of th« 
Antilles,” the party embarked for New 
York and home. 

The tour was completed in twenty- 
two days, and a journey of six thousand 
miles was made. Fellowship and fun 
were judiciously blended throughout the 
trip and it was a distinct contribution 
to the advancement of Rotary’s Sixth 
Object. 

The tour was planned and conducted 
by Rotarian Hart I. Seely, of Waverly, 
New York. There was never a hitch in 
the plans, and Rotary will be sure to 
reap many benefits for years to come. 
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Chicago, July, 1929 

ACK AGAIN—and just in time 

to be explosively reminded of 

the fact that God’s own coun- 

try (or territorial area) does 

not include, and is not included by any 
other, even that Empire on which, by 
dispensation doubtless of some other 
and lesser deity, the sun never sets. The 
Board of Rotary International spent the 
Glorious Fourth in continuous session; 
and the Board of Rotary International 
this year of grace consists of six United 
States 
Englishman, one Austrian, one Span- 
iard, with (as permanent officials) two 


directors, one Canadian, one 


world-citizens, that is, Chicagoans. 


W hose Fourth? 

YITTING out, in appropriate obscur- 
S ity, the editor of THE ROTARIAN re- 
flected spaciously on the significance of 
this way of spending the Fourth. When 
all the U. S. directors wanted to be out 
letting off fireworks, here they were 
round the table with aliens of all sorts 
and sizes working for world-fellowship 
in the ideal of service! After the day, 
however, the night cometh; and at night 
Americans and aliens alike sat on the 


“Fourth”: 


~ Anglo-Americana 


Church going: 


By VIVIAN CARTER 


terrace of Chicago’s Lido, the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, and had their ear- 
drums pierced again and again by 
patrio-pyrotechnics. I hadn’t heard such 
a row since the Somme 1916-18, and am 
more determined than ever never to 
hear it again, in war or peace. My next 
“Fourth” is going to be spent in deep 
and silent woods, if anybody will lead 
me to them. 

Some writers in the press sniff super- 
ciliously at efforts on the part of Anglo- 
American after-dinner speakers to 
gloss over the occasion that is cele- 
brated on the Fourth. I share those 
sniffs. By all means let us remem- 
ber what the quarrel was about, and 
why it ended as it did. When, how- 
ever, any apparent American has any- 
thing to say to me about it, I intend to 
scrutinize him very carefully, and even 
to ask him for some pedigree details. 
The only qualified American to gloat 
over the Fourth to an Englishman is one 
whose family was American in 1776. 
I positively decline to be gloated over by 
Americans whose ancestors at that time 
were as English as my own, and just 
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as responsible for what England did 
did not do; also I decline to be gloat 
over by Americans whose famil 
were at the time sitting on the steppes 
of Russia, selling ice-cream in Napl 


ing sausages in Frankfurt. After all, 
the colonigts who rebelled were Englis} 
colonists. 


Misleading Geography 
\ J HAT we want is Einstein simp 

fied. There is a lot more in Rel 
tivity than he has yet condescended t 
tell us. Take for instance the relative 
sizes of countries. I find Mr. Glenn Gris 
wold, who writes very ably in the pape 
on business matters, telling readers of 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce that 
the British Isles are not much bigge 
than a good-sized Texan county. | 
haven’t measured up Texan counties, 
but am prepared to bet a five-cent ciga: 
that no single one of them could take in 
all the British Isles comfortably. It 
isn’t a safe boast to make. When I was 
once travelling in America with an 
Irishman, they said to him that Ireland 
could be dropped into Lake Michigan. 





Photo: Courtesy Chicago Daily News 


European newspaper men, touring the United States, visit Chicago. Left to right: Count Fumasone-Biondi, Courier della Sera, Milan; 
Salvatore Cortesi, Chief of The Associated Press Bureau, Rome; Mirko Ardemagni, II Popolo d'Italia, Milan; Julio Camba, Madrid; 
Dr. Alfred Bihlmans, press bureau of the Latvian government; Robert S. Couvin, American Express Company; Rene Puaux, foreign 
editor of Le Temps, Paris; Georges Lechartier, Journal des Debats, Paris; Casmir Smogorzewski, Warsaw Courier, Warsaw; Pedro 
Petridis, publisher of Agon, Athens; M. A. Corteanu, Argus, Bukharest, and Dr. Paul Breznik, Ljubljana, Jugo-Slavia. 
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Sure,” replied 
friend, “but it 
iid make the 

| of a splash.” 
Texas would 

the British 

had nasty, 

ged edges. My 

nt is that coun- 

es should never 
sized up on 
eremileage. Itis 

id Rotary, any- 

y. Alotofharm 

is been done to 

e “Come to Bri- 

n”’ movement by 

ese disparaging 
narks on the 

e of our is- 
nds. One excel- 
Rotarian told 

he would 

r spend a va- 

tion there be- 
ause he’d be 
ervous all the 
me he was dfriv- 
ng lest his car 
in off into the 
ea. That was the 
exact picture he Se 
had of the British 
Isles. In fact, our 
oadmakers were 
very careful ages 
ago not to run 
roads too close to 
the sea. If at any 
time a road was 
getting too near, 
they used to sort 
of turn it off 
violently at a 
tangent, in doing 
so often colliding 
with other roads 
going the same 
way. England 
has about a thou- 
sand roads to one 
of any “good- 
sized Texan county,” and that makes the 
country seem ten times larger than 
America. You can pack ever so much 
more into your square mile, and get 
your dollar’s worth of scenic variety by 
the innumerable detours you can make. 
True they sometimes bring you back to 
where you started from, but what on 
earth does that matter if you’ve been 
moving allthe time? (Of course in Eng- 
land people are sometimes content to 
stand still, and that helps to make the 
country seem so enormous by compar- 
ison with a country that never stops.) 
Then we have infinite styles in scenery, 
all to be found in a space that a Texan 
wouldn’t notice. Take the county of 
Devon (in which I have moral, spiritual, 
and material interests). I suppose it 
isn’t more than 100 miles square, but in 
it you can get rocky sea-coasts, rolling 


sat hremerd 
| & faery ~— 
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The new home of the Chicago 
development taking 
on the opposite side of the river (not shown in picture 

building being completed at a cost of $20,000,000. 
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“Daily News” 


place along Chicago’s river front. 


rivers, forests, wild open 
vast areas of pasture, and grain land. 
I have often said that if I had Devon, 
I would not set foot outside it for any- 
thing that wasn’t there for my delecta- 
tion. But if I started to talk about the 
poetic joys of that county, I would work 
over-space on this feature. The only 
thing for you to do is to stop off at Ply- 
mouth next time you cross to England. 
I doubt whether, if you are careful in 
losing your way, you will ever want to 
find it again. I am prepared to give 
secret information as to the way to lose 
your way to absolutely bona-fide way- 
losers. 


Church-going in Chicago 
VISITING Rotarian asked me the 
other Sunday—one who did not 


know Chicago very well—or me—to 
£ a 


typifies the tremendous building 
Facing the Daily News, if that 
is the new Civic Opera 


moorlands, 


, +} 
t rene 
se wal | 
} 
n 
y 
ral 
x 
\ é 
St a It { re ne 
Y é “Closed 
= N ber 15 


i Yr vac 
H tior ind had 1 
i r the lo 
' tenen We hail 
; ; 
: i ta ano 
cl ret le ip 


been thrilled at 
the notice-boards 
one of which I 


NEXT SUNDAY 
THE Rev. JOSHUA 
JUDKINS 
“THE FUTURE OI 
MANKIND” 


NoS : No Death 
No Hell. 
No Collect 
Here nce ag 


tice—Closed til 
ne ptember 15. M 
friend asked 
all the really 
worthwhile 
preachers in Chi 
cago stopped 

ing souls during 
the summer 
months. It 
seemed to me as 
were So; 
and that during 
the summer we 
were regarded as 
safe. At last we dropped into just ar 
ordinary church, where we got Funda 
mentalism hot and strong. It was hot 
outside, but we felt quite cool after what 
we had been told inside about our prob- 
able future. 

In the street I ran into an English 
friend, and asked him if he lived in th 
fundamentalist locality. He said he 
came to worship down here 
every church in his suburb was modern- 

I got the name of that suburb, and 
am now in residence there. 
why do so many of the 


becau 


But seriously, 
really great preachers shut up all the 
In England I am certain they 
and others too 


summer? 
don’t. Some wish they 
but these are people 
never go to 


would, who are 
disinterested, as they 
church, anyway. 


My bed-written notes of last month 








are bringing me a croak or two. The 
stress [{ laid on the naiceness preva- 
lent in England leads a lady reader to 
ask whether I thereby imply that nice- 
ness is not prevalent in America. Of 
course I wasn’t implying last month; 
the doctor said I positively mustn’t. 
What I was writing was just about 
where I happened to be, and there every- 
body was naice except—but never mind 
him. Now this lady asks me, I hasten 
to reply that all women in America are 
nice: I have ransacked Chicago for a 
nasty one and am still seeking. I pro- 
ceed to say that about 89.99 men are 
as nice as they calculate it will be worth 
their while to be. Owing to intensive 
training in business methods and sys- 
tems, it is the belief of most business 
men that it pays to be pleasant, par- 
ticularly when there is unpleasant busi- 
ness to be done. Thus in every organized 
department of life, you may. bet you are 
going to get civility. Where the service 
is not organized, then you will get just 
what you ought to expect. When you 
look down on the rapids of Niagara, do 
you complain that they swirl? No, sir, 
that’s what you paid to see them do. 
So, in a metropolis of the mid-west, if 
the crowd was naice, you would have the 
right to get a refund of your transpor- 
tation money and go home. 


A Cure for Theft 

rMHE first night of my residence in 

my selected modernist suburb, I 
“dined” at a cafeteria. Overseas readers 
may as well know that a cafeteria is 
A lady of 
ample proportions walked before me, 
and I observed that when she seized 
from here a watermelon, from there a 


a serve-yourself restaurant. 


plate of pie, fromelsewhere an ice-cream 
there was a furtive glint in her eye. 
Suddenly it dawned on me that the 
cafeteria was serving a soundly psycho- 
sublimating 
kidding 


purpose—it is 
Sublimation is 


analytic 
kleptomania. 


yourself; it is making a virtue seem 
like a vice. Very well. Go to a cafe- 
teria and think you are stealing what 
you fancy, and you may clear up your 
Theft Complex nicely. Of course you 
pay for what is on your plate to the 
lady at the cash desk who prices it up. 
But you can pay without feeling it, and 
get away with your booty with all the 
sense that it is ill-gotten, enjoying it in 
a corner by yourself as the cat enjoys 
the fish out of the larder. If those well- 
known London society women who are 
afflicted with kleptomania could only be 
got to acquire the cafeteria habit, they 
would be cured for certain. But London 
has, as yet, only one cafeteria, and they 
haven’t yet found out how to run it. 


Reader Interest 

_ advertising friend I met thought 

to please me by telling me he 
thought the “reader interest” of THE 
ROTARIAN had much improved. Before 
I secured his promise to “buy space,” 
however, he vanished. I wonder whether 
the reader is aware that he is of such 
interest to the advertiser nowadays, not 
merely as a potential reader of the ad- 
vertisements, but as a reader of what 
the editor is left to put in all by him- 
self? The advertiser, bless him, sets 
himself up as a judge of the publication 
as a whole, and says that if he thinks 
it is being read, he will advertise in it— 
some day (which sometimes comes). 
How he knows whether it is being read 
or not heaven knows. But here lurks a 
paradox. I ran against it first years and 
years ago, when one of the papers 
owned by my firm was languishing. A 
business friend of mine hearing this 
said he hoped it wouldn’t languish, it 
was the only paper he advertised in. I 
asked why he advertised in it, and was 
told ““Because the editorial contents are 
so dull they are more likely to read my 
advertisements.” There was powerful 
truth in that paradox. There are many 
papers I myself buy because they are 
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“dull.” It is just possible in this w 

to be bored to death with brightn, 
After you have walked up Broadway 
night for awhile, you cease to read { 
sky signs. They have glittered th 
selves into invisibility. Have you ne 
wearied of the company of a “bright” 
conversationalist and prayed for that 
of a mute? When I look over a “bright” 
publication I grow weary of the gilt that 
is offered me, and sigh for the drab and 
the dreary. When I buy one of my dul! 
favorites, then—listen friend, the Ad- 
vertiser,—I read your advertisements. 
The fact that you advertise in the paper 
I read makes me friendly disposed to- 
wards you. I think you must be a fellow. 
Sheer conceit, of course, but I feel that 
somehow it is a publisher’s business t 
reflect the reader not for the reader to 
reflect him. There are many thousands 
of people in this world who want a men- 
tal rest, just as there are millions wh 
want a physical rest. The wise adver 
tiser is one who catches the eye of the 
reader when it is a-roving, and that is 
likelier to be when the reading matte: 
ig not too dazzling. 

As to the “reader-interest” of TH 
ROTARIAN, it will vary according to th 
individual interest in the subject—which 
we call Rotary—and that interest is just 
what Rotary creates for itself. One o! 
the ways in which Rotary interesi 
Rotarians in itself is that of THE Ro 
TARIAN. The letters from all quarters « 
the earth tell us that we are gettin 
along nicely, thank you, Mr. Advertise: 
Now while the reader-interest is awaken 
ing is the time to step into your place 
in our select company, not when it has 
wholly awakened, and everybody is s) 
busy reading every line of the editorial 
that they have no eyes left for anything 
else. Come in while the reader’s eye is 
still roving around, and there are stil! 
a few dry brown patches of “matter” 
for the advertiser to relieve with an 
oasis of his own. 


“Talkee, Talkee!” 


CHINESE was invited to attend 
an important session of a famous 
philanthropic society and see how 

they did things in America. Upon being 
asked the following day what he thought 
of the affair he answered, in sententious 
pigeon-English: “Talkee, talkee!” 
One sometimes gets a similar concep- 
tion of Rotary. The clans gather. They 
have luncheon and a sketchy business 
period. A song is sung and there is a 
bit of idle banter. Then the time comes— 
... to talk of many things— 
Of shoes and ships and sealing-wax, 
Of cabbages and kings, 
And why the sea is boiling hot 
And whether pigs have wings. 


By DWIGHT MARVIN 


It is all very interesting. Sometimes 
it is helpful. But there are two kinds of 
talk. The ancient orator was right when 
he differentiated between his style and 
that of his rival: “When you speak the 
people praise your well-rounded phrases 
and you make them cry out— ‘How 
eloquent he is!’ But when I speak my 
audience shouts— ‘Come, let us march 
against Philip!’” 

If Rotary addresses are always merely 
informative or diverting, then Rotary 
is a luncheon club and nothing more. 
And its meetings, outside of the physi- 
cal fact of food, are “talkee, talkee.” 
The test of Rotary success lies not in 
noon-day comradeship and speeches but 


in what follows them or in what is _be- 
hind them. On that alone will the com- 
munity render its final opinion. 

Little Sambo, returning from market, 
slipped and fell, his bag of broken eggs 
spattering all over the sidewalk. His 
friend, Rastus, was convulsed with 
laughter. Sambo, after watching him 
for several moments in disgust, said 
sternly to him: “Boy, shut yo’ mouf, 
so’s I kin see who you is.” 

Sometimes it is a good plan for a 
Rotary club to drive the “talkee, talkee!” 
into the background, bringing forwari 
a program of service and. achievemen'! 
so that onlookers may be able to see 
what it really is. 
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American Rotarians of Yucatan 


—Have unusual classifications, but live in the modern mode 


By MARY DICKERSON DONAHEY 


ERIDA? What state’s that 
in? Yucatan? Never 
heard of either. You try- 
+ ing to spoof me?” 
That was the way people talked to 
e when I said I was going to spend 
ome winter weeks in Merida, Yucatan. 
| was astounded! I own I hadn’t known 
ich about Merida myself. But Yuca- 
tan! How did they suppose the Gulf 
* Mexico got made into a gulf at all, 
without Yucatan to help do it? Her 
art is quite as important to the mak- 
ng of that famous 
body of water as is 
Florida’s. 
But I wasn’t pre- 
pared for the size 
f Merida, nor her 
old-world beauty 
nor her new-world 
briskness, her mod- 
conveniences, 
her comforts. And 
I was not prepared 
to have a stately 
whitehaired gentie- 





ern 


man, whose wife 
was entertaining 
me in one of the 


loveliest houses I 
ever was in, walk 
up and present me 
with a copy of their 
Rotary club maga- 
zine—the ‘Merida 
Rotario.” 

Why, of course they had a Rotary 
club! Twenty-six very interested and 
active members. Look at the magazine! 

I looked and was duly impressed. 
Thirty pages—clear print—lots of 
fine illustrations—interesting articles— 
verses—impressive advertisements. It 
is not likely that there are many towns 
in the United States of eighty or ninety 
thousand inhabitants, that have better 
magazines put out by their Rotary 
clubs! 

Of course the list of professions and 
business houses has many words that 
are familiar to us even in Spanish! 
A “dentista” for instance is easily 
guessed! Likewise “medicina,” and 
“fotografia.” 

Nobody could get on without dentists, 
doctors, and photographers. However, 
you'd have to go to a dictionary to know 
that “ferreterias” opposite the name of 
Ricardo Gutierrez meant he kept a hard- 
ware store! It’s a fine one too, and 
housed in an up-to-date five-story build- 


Above: Standing on the right is Sr. 

















ing, which is a regular sky-scraper in 
that land of two-story structures. 

You might guess that Guillermo 
Salorio was an agent for a line of 
steamers, but not how important steam- 
ship transportation is down there, if 
you didn’t know that Yucatan is almost 
as shut off from the rest of the North 
American continent by land, as if she 
were an island! Jungle all about her 
livable areas! Alfonso Vales is listed 
as the Rotarian from the “ferrocarriles” 
or railways, which exist, and do a good 
job drawing freight and people about 
the peninsula, but which make no 
slightest attempt to connect Merida with 
the outside world. 

Another word on the list of Rotarians 
that needs explanation is “henequen.” 
Senor Alberto Garcia Fajardo, or AIl- 
berto Fajardo Garcia, as we would write 
it, president of the Rotary Club de 
Merida, has “produccion de henequen” 
opposite his name, and while we can tell 
easily enough that the first word means 


Alberto Garcia, president of the Rotary Club of 
Merida. Below: a festival scene on one of the principal streets of Merida. 


production, what on earth is henequen? 
Why- 

It is the staple product of 
Almost the only 


by which the whole place exists, runs 


henequen! 
Yucatan 
thin 


too. export! The 


its radios, buys its autos, gets its electric 
lights, pays its traffic cops, and keeps its 
streets so spotless that they’re like a 


vision of the promised land to a 
Chicagoan! 

Henequen then is a big plant like a 
sort of squatty palm, whose long swors 
like leaves produce the fiber that makes 
all kinds of 


It’s 


vast e 


rope. 


rrown on 


thou 


each, 


nearly 
sand 
tended by 


acres 
the na 
made 
Yuca 


often 


tive Indians, 
into rope in 
tan, or more 
exported in bales 


to be made into 
binder twine som« 
where else. 

The growers, like 
Sr. Garcia, have 
stately city 
in Merida where 
they the 
winters, which are 
but not al- 


ways as cool as our 


homes 
spend 
often 


early summer days 
and 
their 
torrid summers come, they go to the 
great houses on their 
are trees and wide porches, 


in the north, 


then when 


“farms,” where 
to shut out 
the heat, gardens and swimming-pools 
and huge high 
durable. 

They live well, those Rotarians of the 
far south! They are much-traveled men, 
who speak many languages, who send 
their lovely children to school in the 
States or in England, dress their hand- 
some wives in exquisite gowns straight 
from Paris, and have their good times 
in town in handsome new club houses, 


rooms, to make it en- 


and in the beautiful old Spanish homes 
that have been in one family for gen- 
erations. To be admitted as a guest into 
the atmosphere of one of those homes 
is a treat indeed. 

Also they are hospitable, kindly, gen- 
erous to the strangers within their 
gates. 

Brother Rotarians of whom all other 


members may well be proud. 
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Taking the Credit 
PHRASE of mysterious origin that is 
A creeping stealthily into about five out of six 
Rotary speeches is that which runs some- 
what as follows: 
“Tt is surprising how much good we can do in 
this world if we do not care who gets the credit.” 
Before any slogan ossifies itself into a motto, it 
is well for us to examine its logic. Is it actually true 
that the good of this world has been done by per- 
sons careless of whether or not they got credit for 
their actions? Dare we suggest that the desire of 
the craftsman, the creative artist, inventor, ex- 
plorer, discoverer, or business man to have his 
name identified with his work is to some great 
extent a guarantee that the work will be of high 
quality and standard? A man named Sheraton 
makes a particular kind of chair. So long as he 
lives, his pride in his name is synonymous with 
pride in his work. He will not allow the name of 
Sheraton to go on a bad piece of chaircraft. With- 
out pride of authorship would great writers have 
striven to uphold their best standard? If a man 
does not care who gets the credit, will he take the 
same care to preserve distinction of style as if he 
knows he himself will get the credit—or dis- 
credit? Very few masterpieces of art or litera- 
ture but bear their creator’s name. Most of the 
great works have been written or composed be- 
cause of a desire to express individuality in terms 
of work, and to have the credit. The great ex- 
ceptions are the works done anonymously for the 
“glory of God,” as for instance the decorations in 
churches. Men will gladly forego honor to give it 
to a greater than themselves, but will not forego 
honor so that anybody may have it. 
One of the most vital needs of modern business 
and professional life is Protection for Ideas. The 
standard of morals in purchasing ideas is many 
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degrees lower than that for purchasing materi,| 
goods. Many men and firms who would ne\ 
dream of stealing the material possessions of 
others think it perfectly correct practice to steal 
their notions. To produce a business idea may 
have meant years of thought and sacrifice, and the 
producer has every moral right to be jealous of 
the progeny of his mind. To be able to perceive 
where a business is losing, and how loss can be 
changed to gain, is a faculty possessed by few: 
only a few opportunities come in a lifetime to be 
able to give service of this kind. Those who are 
able to solve the riddles of big organizations, to 
turn them from wasteful and futile courses into 
paths of real development, should be given the 
credit, and the reward of their genius. 

Therefore, with all deference, we demur to 
the blind acceptance of this slogan about not car- 
ing who gets the credit. If the idea is yours, guard 
it as though it were your child, see that when it 
grows up it bears the paternal imprint, and if 
credit comes with its success with all modesty— 
take it. 


Classification 


XTRACT from the proceedings of the recent 
International Assembly at Dallas: 
President Sutton: “Fellows, we have time 
for discussion of classification if you would like to 
ask any questions about this subject. If not, may 
we all stand and have a song?” (Singing.) 

This is eloquent. No questions about classifica- 
tion! Time was when the mention of the word 
“classification” at a Rotary gathering was the sig- 
nal for a machine-gun bombardment of questions 
from all sectors. Now, it is the signal for—sing- 
ing. Classification is at last taken for granted— 
as indeed it should be. 

Classification is the framework of the whole of 
the Rotary organism. A Rotary club is distin- 
guished from all other clubs in that it is a club of 
classified business and professional men. Where- 
ever there is a Rotary club, to a more or less 
degree it is a club of men no two of whom follow 
precisely the same vocation in life, it is a club of 
men who together form an image of Society at 
work. Where there is a Rotary club there is the 
community. You cannot say it is any one kind 
of man who forms it; it is every kind of man. Take 
away Classification and you rob Rotary of that 
which is characteristically its own. 

By Classification Rotary obliges a business man 
to know the nature of his work and what it contri- 
butes to the service of the whole. It reminds him 
of his responsibilities in that vocation; makes him 
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sponsor before others who, in turn, are spon- 

rs of their vocations. The Rotarian is the 
hilosopher of his craft, as the shoemaker, Hans 
sachs, was the philosopher of shoemaking, and the 

‘ofessor in Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus was the 
hilosopher of clothes. 

Rotary stands for well-defined business prac- 
ices which oblige the member to respect his 
arious relationships with men and society. That 
e may stand for certain principles, Rotary says, 
e must be a member of his trade or professional 

association. That the message may go forth, it is 
ecessary, first, that the messenger be classified— 
that he has some direct line through which he can 
arry the current which Rotary generates. 


In the eyes of the community a Rotary club is a 
lub of classified men of business. It is as such 
that the club may be able to serve. Because the 
basis of membership is vocation the club is free 
f the suspicion of being out to advance political or 
ectarian objects. Classification is the badge of 
the Rotary tribe. 

In Rotary we know each other not primarily as 
individuals but as vocations impersonated. We 
wear the badge of our “craft,” and our acquaint- 
ance is not only as between man and man, but be- 
tween craft and craft. Classification secures this 
novel kind of acquaintanceship. 

Rotary has achieved a great work by bringing 
together men by Classifications who would not be 
brought together in any other way. It is a great 
democratic movement, bridging the gulf between 
classes of occupation, and by giving a charter to 
each craft that is one of dignification. Classifi- 
cation secures to the Rotarian recognition of the 
worthiness of his calling, as in Rotary only worthy 
callings are classified, and worthy men in those 
callings. 

It is because Rotary is an organization of classi- 
fied business and professional men that it is able to 
proclaim the sixth object with anything short of ef- 
frontery. In numbers alone Rotary cannot talk to 
the world. In quality of membership it can talk. 
Because of classification Rotary can claim for its 
members in many nations more than the weight 
of mere numbers. It can talk in terms of in- 
fluence—because each member is a classified 
craftsman, high in repute, who can speak for his 
calling and to it alike. 

When an issue of world relationships comes for- 
ward Rotary has vast moral force because of 
Classification. 

This follows: That every single club must treat 
Classification not as a fetish, a formula, a ridicu- 








lous limitation; it must treat it as something only 
a degree less than sacred. 

We would teach strictness in Classification much 
as a music master would teach strictness in part- 
writing. To break one rule, even at the strongest 
provocation, leads to the temptation to break other 
rules. Classification is the foundation of Rotary 
International, as it is the foundation of the single 
club. 


The Future of the Talking-Film 


S it was at Babel so many thousands of years 
Fi ago, so it is to-day. Whenever mankind 
fancies it has at last found the way to the heavens of 
universal unity, there comes to frustrate us the Con- 
fusion of Tongues. In Rotary the new country 
“comes in,” and is welcomed with joyous words; but 
some official or- editorial writer says beneath his 
breath, “That means yet another language to make 
ourselves understood in.”” Simultaneously we hear 
in the woods the voice of the Esperantist cuckoo, 
and reluctantly agree with every syllable he utters. 
Apart from Rotary, however, the world is worry- 
ing over the new dilemma of the talking-film. For 
many years past, it has been quietly self-satisfied 
that, in the movies, a way had been found to tell 
the world all about itself without any language 
difficulty. Wherever a _ picture was shown, in 
China or Peru, in Greenland or Ceylon, it was 
equally intelligible. Science makes a move for- 
ward and gives us the “talkie,” which everybody 
agrees to be a needed advance from the entertain- 
ment viewpoint bwt—the talkie can only be in one 
language. It is no longer a way to universal 
understanding, but is a new way to international 
misunderstanding. Why, it cannot even satisfy 
different branches of the English-speaking race 
which, with the silent movie, had begun to tolerate 
one another. What is to be done to universalize 
the talkie? The only thing we can think of is 
(short of Esperanto) to make all our plays into 
operas, and instead of speaking the parts in a sort 
of Anglo-American, to sing them in whatever lan- 
guage they were written in. For generations the 
peoples of the world have been content to listen to 
French, German, and Italian operas without wor- 
rying much whether the words were understood 
provided the singing was good and the action 
understandable. Some of the world’s very best 
stories are told by way of opera. Good singing 
voices are no less easy to discover than good speak- 
ing voices. Opera develops love of music, which 
is good for the soul. If the talking-film can take 
grand opera into every town and village, it will 
have earned high honor and renown. 
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“The Speaker of the Day” 


Does your club assure him a chance to be heard? 


NE who has often and often 
been the one “we have with 
us today” feels like prepar- 


ing a brief in behalf of 
luncheon speakers. Many of us are 
oh-so-bad and none of us is or could 


be any too good. I doubt if many peo- 
ple realize what a boon it is, what a 
compliment is paid, when a lot of his 
many of them vastly 


show a 


fellow-beings, 


wiser than himself, 


By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


to improving him, than to tackle the 
group of strangers whose reaction was 
such a disappointment to me, with re- 
formation in mind. Too, I can carry 
me away with me to work on in leisure 
moments, while my moment with that 
audience is gone—if the failure be flat 
enough, the moment with that audience 
is gone forever. I used to wonder, in 
other words, if the community were 





chance will do better than the same | 
speaker with a poor chance. Cly 
should make the best of a bad bargain 
To make a poor speaker poorer 
form of self-persecution no club should 
practice. 

How my heart did bleed one day fo: 
an English army chaplain who appeared 
at one of the Washington club’s meet 
ings as speaker! He had been heralded, 
and justly so, as a man who 
had a story to tell; an unique 





willingness to sit silently or 





applaudingly while one per- 
son talks to them. The per- 
son who arises and is cour- 
teously listened to has been 
tendered a privilege any man 

The fact 
within the 
would 
talking 
listen to 


should appreciate. 
that 
sound of 


every one 


his voice 
himself 
to some than 


the most eloquent diatribe by 


rather hear 


one, 


some one else; that the indi- 
the 
themselves as 


audience re- 
the 
this 
fact makes even listless atten- 


viduals in 
gard 
princes of raconteurs 


tion to a lecturer or speaker 


programs. 


In this article Strickland Cillilan, American 
humorist, offers some suggestions for those 
who have the responsibility of preparing club 
“There should be no speaker 
scheduled for a day that is cluttered up with 
routine business,” says Gillilan. “If he is a 
good speaker the members should have a 
chance to hear him; if a poor one he should 
have a chance to be as good as possible; to 
make a poor speaker poorer is a form of self- 
persecution no club should practice.” 


human story, of vital interest 
and inspiring quality. But 
there was present that day 
the personnel of a local thea 
trical stock company. Each 
of the members of that com 
pany was called on to do his 
bit, and it was a good-sized 
company. By the time th: 
speaker was called upon, hi 
heart was crushed betwee 
the upper (consisting of ar 
eccentrically dancing 
dian) and the lower (a lyric 
soprano with foot-and-mout! 
disease) millstones. He was 
discouraged because while h: 


come 





needed twenty minutes 





at a luncheon something to 
marvel exceedingly over. 

I used to go to cities and towns and 
arise before clubs or popular audiences 
with the feeling that I was the intelli- 
the 


gence gauge for the community; 
acid-test of their normality. If they 
listened fascinatedly, if they laughed 


screamingly at my fulminations, I knew 
this was one of the comparatively few 
communities in the world that deserved 
a high rating psychologically. 

But now—well, it doesn’t matter, and 
is too painful to relate anyway, what 
happened—I go to a community walk- 
ing softly, grateful, and almost ineredu- 
that I suffered to 
come, and am more tickled than a child 


lous am wanted or 
with a new toy to be permitted to stand 
up and heave a few words in their gen- 
eral direction. They were on inspection 
before me, in the older days when I was 
now it is I that is under in- 
spection. If things went blooey then, 
I asked myself indignantly “What is 
Now 
if I “faw down go boom,” I ask myself, 
“What is the matter with this one poor 
oaf?” I find myself realizing that it 
is just as probable that the one oaf I 
know is wrong as that the folk 
out front wrong. And I consider 


younger; 


the matter with the poor oafs?” 


best 


are 


it a much more reasonable and hopeful 
task to tackle one person with a view 


bright enough to appreciate me; now 
I wonder if I am bright enough to meet 
the requirements of the community. 
All this is prefatory. The thing I 
had in mind to say when I removed the 
cork and let the foregoing moralising 
pour out, was that even with the aver- 
age speaker of the day no more than 
he ought to be, most of the time he is 
not given a reasonable chance. There 
is so much to be done before he is called 
upon—at least so much is done, whether 
it was to be done or not—that by the 
time he is called to his feet the auto- 
matic adjournment moment impends. 
The speaker is rattled and nervous, and 
the members are watching the clock. 


Give Your Speaker a Chance 


uled for a day that is cluttered up 
with routine business. It is manifestly 
unfair to any speaker, good or bad, to 
have him on the program on a chore- 
crowded day. This is true regarding 
the good or the bad, because if he is a 
good speaker the members should be 
given a chance to hear him. If he is a 
poor speaker, he should be given a 
chance to be as good or as little bad as 
A poor speaker with a good 


yp yereres should be no speaker sched- 


possible. 


least to tell his story effec- 
tively, but eight were left for him. He 
stammered panickily through his story. 
One time a friend of mine travelled 
some hundreds of miles, from one Ari- 
zona town to another to deliver a Rotar; 
speech. He was present, and ready t 
say it. Just at the moment he was 1 
have been introduced, the presiding offi 
cer called attention to the fact that a his 
torian who had but recently completed 
an opus on local subjects, was present. 
Would the celebrated historian please 
arise and greet them? Would he! The 
ec. h. did that very thing—and othe. 
things. When he had finally quit, five 
minutes remained before automatic ad 
journment time. The speaker arose, 
when presented, stated that it was tim: 
to adjourn, went to the railroad station 
and rode the many weary hours ba 
to his home. It was cruel to thespeaker, 
to the other members. But whateve: 
happened to the presiding officer was 
none too bad; it couldn’t have bee: 
The purpose of this article is to per- 
suade clubs not to engage a speaker 
unless they intend giving him a chance; 
and never to engage one ever known +) 
talk over twenty minutes. It is f: 
better not to engage any speaker at a!! 
for a meeting that bids fair to be busy 
with club matters. 
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A glimpse of the waterfront in Stockholm, the capital of Sweden. It 
North”’ and is one of the most cultured cities of Europe. 


Nweden— 








illed the “Venice of the 


Romantic Land of the Old and New 


EW countries have made such 

advances during the past twenty- 

five years as Sweden. At one 

time reckoned as one of the 
great military powers of Europe, it 
suffered a slump during the nineteenth 
century, being deprived of Finland by 
Russia in 1809. Then it tried out a 
political union with Norway five years 
ater. After the peaceful dissolution 
of that union in 1905 Sweden began to 
develop in the realm of industry, science, 
and art. Whereas in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries Sweden sent 
its sons abroad as conquering armies, 
and in the nineteenth as emigrants, it 
now exports the products of its brains, 
while at the same time reconstructing 
itself at home on modern lines. 

American clothing, automobiles, films, 
newspapers, music, etc., are popular in 
Sweden. 

The educated and industrial classes 
have begun to look across the Atlantic 
for new ideas and new inspiration. 
American methods of production, trans- 


By NABOTH HEDIN 


portation, and handling labor problems 
are eagerly studied. Students and 
teachers are exchanged with American 
universities. 

Corresponding to this newly awak- 
ened interest is a rapid transformation 
of the country’s industrial and commer- 
cial life. By the use of modern ma- 
chinery, mostly modeled on machinery 
used in the United States, the yield of 
Swedish agriculture has been greatly 
increased during the past twenty-five 
years. Much new knowledge has also 
been gained by local experimental sta- 
tions and through the exchange of 
students in agriculture with American 
universities. Seed has been improved 
and the breed of cattle purified, so that 
the new states across the Baltic have 
in the main come to Sweden for their 
seed and sires, as well as agricultural 
machinery and diary methods. Forty 
per cent of Sweden’s agricultural area 
is electrified. 

But underneath this modernization, 
Sweden remains an old and romantic 


country with a civilization that goes 
back thousands of years. There is a cer- 
tain ripeness about the way people live, 
their customs and manners, that can 
be found only in old countries. Side 
by side with the latest of the modern 
innovations, there appear remnants of 
the Viking Age, and a plow pulled by a 
gasolene tractor is apt to uncover the 
hidden treasure of medieval adven- 
turers. 
are still trolls and fairies in the woods 


In an age of electricity there 


and mountains. 

Sweden today reveals a curious min- 
gling of the old and the new. Some of 
the farmers, for example, still follow 
the methods of their great-great-grand 
fathers, while others milk their cows and 
dry their hay by electricity. Ox-carts 
will, doubtless, be seen here and there, 
and yet Sweden, with a population not 
much larger than that of greater New 
York, has close to 100,000 automobiles. 
The professional ballet 
Stockholm are as sophisticated as those 


dancers of 


(Continued on page 20) 
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“Unter den 
dinden” at 


Drottning- 
An old and romiar 


holm 








Photo: G. Heurlin, Stockholm 
Peasant girls of Dalecarlia I 
wearing traditional costumes ; 


Brightly garbed maidens of Leksand parish 
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Ancient royal castle on the Géta Canal Costume of Ratvik parish 
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“Dom Kyrka” at Upsala, Sweden’s 
largest cathedral 
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“To market” in a Swedish jaunty car 











Treading the welkin ring at Skansen, Sweden’s unique out-of-doors museum 
near Stockholm, where the entire country is reproduced in miniature. 


of any other capital but the peasants of 
Dalecarlia indulge in folk-dances that 
are hundreds of years old. It is in Dal 
carlia in the idyllic regions around Lake 
that the tourists may still catch 


ost 
Siljan, 


colorful civilization of 
There the gorgeous 


national costumes are still the Sunday 


glimpses of the 
centuries gone by. 


best. There the old handicrafts and 
arts survive. There the old ballads are 
ung, and the accordions make merry 


music féw the dancers of the green. And 
there—what a novelty !—even the young 
folks seem proud to be old-fashioned. 


Nomads of the North 
rT “RAVEL a few hundred still 
| farther north to Abisko, above the 
Arctic Circle, and you will find an en- 


miles 


tirely different, though no less interest- 
ing folk type, the race of Lapps, mys- 


terious nomads of the North. They are 
the last primitives in Europe. They live 
in tents of the type that has not been 
improved fer centuries, and follow their 
herds of reindeer back and forth, up on 
the mountain plateaus in the summer, 
down in the valleys in the winter. They 
are perfectly harmless, and the tourist 
can wander among them almost at will. 

Lapland is in a sense the wonder- 
It is there that the sun 
in summer may be seen due north at 
midnight and due south at noon. Then 
nature blooms with a supreme effort, 
as if to make up for the long winter 
night six months later, when, for several 
weeks, the sun will not rise at all. In 
Lapland, too, are marvelous iron mines. 


land of Sweden. 


The one at Kiruna is easily accessible 
to the tourist, and there he will see how 
a whole mountain is carved away from 
the top, slice after slice, and virtually 
all the material obtained is hauled away 
n freight cars, because it contains 60 
o 70 per cent pure iron. 


But there is no end to interesting 
industrial work in Sweden. The mag- 
nificent hydro-electric stations at Porjus 
or at Trollhattan, the match factories 


at Jonképing, the cutlery work at 
Eskilstuna, the. Roérstrand pottery 
works, the ball-bearing factory at 


Gothenburg (where there is a fine 
Rotary club), various mills where pulp 
and paper are manufactured, and scores 
of other factories where Swedish in- 
ventions are exploited—these places 
picked at random merely illustrate the 
great variety of Sweden’s industrial 
production today. 

Many people believe that the Swedes 
may be described as a race of singers, 
sailors, athletes, and inventors. And 
they are not far wrong at that. Tourists 
will not have to go far for evidence in 


support of the description. We cannot 
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guarantee that any great numl: 
tourists will have the privilege of se; 
Swedish inventors actually invent 
things, but we are certain that t} 
will be delighted by song and i; 
music wherever they g 
Sweden. And quite as frequent a 
concerts will be the exhibitions 
athletic games and gymnastics. 


mental 


Tourist Attractions 
OURISTS who are fond of wat: 
sports, such as yachting, motor! 

ing, and canoeing will have ample opp 
tunities to enjoy themselves on the bay 
or in the skerries, or on the lakes 
inland waterways. Incidentally the Gita 
Canal trip, which has been famous f 
almost a century, is still one of th: 
great tourist attractions of Sweden. It 
takes you by boat straight across t} 
country from Gothenburg to Stockhol 
But perhaps the tired business man, 
his society-bored wife, and jazz-we: 
children, long for something else besid 
mere physical recuperation. They m: 
edify themselves by looking back 
ages that were less hectic than 
present. In a museum in Gothenbu 
lies the skeleton of a Swede who liv: 
a matter of 5,000 years ago. That wa 
in the simple Stone Age when incom 
taxes were collected with stone ax 
The fascinating story of human prog- 
ress since that day until now car 
be traced in Sweden. Ancient insc? 
tions on the cliffs, tombs and monument 
left intact, curious relics of antiquity 
now collected in the museums, th 
mounds to the pagan gods at Upsala, 
the Viking runestones with their curiou 
legends in serpentine interlacing—thes« 
are some of the unique records of life 
in Sweden before the Middle Ages, and 
to contemplate them for even a few 


(Continued on page 55) 
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The humble birthplace of John Ericsson, inventor of the ‘‘Monitor,”’ at Lang- 
banshyttan in Vermland. 
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The Best Business—or the Biggest? 


Should not a man’s business express his ideals in life? 


N the matter of “service” should 
the Rotarian consider others more 
or less than himself, or as much 
as himself? 

This question is a legitimate ques- 
tion. I am sure that many are trying 
to find a satisfactory answer to it. This 
is especially true among Rotarians. It 
is also true among many well-meaning 


people outside of the Rotary 


By HARDIE C. BASS 


human touch to everyone with whom we 
come in contact. Is this the real spirit 
of Rotary? Does Rotary magnify the 
matter of relationships above money? 
Do we strive to think in terms of society 
as a whole? Let me give my interpre- 
tation of Rotary “That I cannot live by 
myself alone, but with and for others.” 

It will be easy for us to find many 


rights in society. As a member of so- 
ciety I should give of my energy towards 
building up my community through my 
chosen My business is the 
channel through which I shall be able 
life. My 
business is my training-ground on which 
I really develop my manhood. It is the 
field on which I fight my battles. If I 

have an exalted conception of my 


shall 


business. 


to express my conception of 


business I 





clubs. There is a_ scriptural 


give to it my 





statement to the effect that ““No 
man liveth to himself.” There 
is a principle of action and reac- 
tion running through the history 
of the experiences of men. This 
is an inevitable law whether we 
always recognize it or not. And 
be it said that Rotary has re- 
discovered it and is trying to 
teach that law to men to day— 
not from some civic rostrum, but 
around its luncheon tables and 
out in the business world of prac- 
tice, 


The “others” spoken of may 


’ 


Business men who strive to live up to a 
code of ethics often find themselves 
fronted by the problem of competition 
with firms who ignore such codes, or tem- 
per the code to suit the occasion. ‘“How 
can a business man compete with such 
firms?” they ask, searching for a solu- ,. 
tion to their problem. 
this article says the problem can be solved 
by making the goal the best business in 
the community instead of the biggest. 


con- in 


The author of 


best thought and energy as a con 
tribution on my part to the day 
I live. A man should 
make his particular 


which 
strive to 
business the best, not necessarily 
the biggest, there is in the com 
ethic 


munity. A right business 


should have as its foundation 


principle: My business is mine 


be mastered and to be made 


to express my ideals of life 


In the prosecution of my busi 


ness | am sometimes put to it to 


know whether there is a clash 
with the legitimate interests of 
others. Then let’s see if we can 





be divided into three classes. 





Sometimes it 1s usually thought 
of as only one class, namely: competi- 
tors. But there are two other classes of 
people who should be included in this 
term, “others.” Those other two classes 
are: (a) Those who are employees of 
our firms, and (b) those who are cus- 
tomers of the firm. 

The 
these three classes. 
whole realm of society. 


world is made up of 
And that is also the 
Recently there 
was a very interesting address made to 
our Rotary club on the matter of “Chain 
Store Merchandising.” It was reveal- 
ing in that there had been made a sur- 
vey of the trend of the times. This 
survey revealed the fact that almost all 
lines ef commerce are feeling the effect 
of this type of merchandising. I have 
no disposition to make a criticism here 
of the principle of Chain-Store Merchan- 
dising as an economic method. But I 
would suggest that some member of 
the Vocational Service Committee of 
Rotary International make a study of 
the attitude of the owners of these 
chain-store companies toward their em- 
ployees. 


business 


If I am able to interpret the spirit of 
Rotary it aims at making of each of 
its members something more than a mere 
cog in a money-making machine. It 
aims at the making of each of us a hu- 
man being in full sympathy with the 
world in which we live and giving the 


accepted axioms which seemingly and 
are often used to contradict that motto 
of Rotary. 

Rotary and Rotarians find themselves 
We are in a so- 
Suce- 


in no Utopian world. 
ciety which is essentially selfish. 
cess is often attained by reason of the 
failure of others, procured or taken ad- 
vantage of, by competitors. This spirit 
animates the world to a greater extent 
than we sometimes are willing to ac- 
knowledge. Now here is where the rub 
comes in the experiences of the Rotarian 
who is striving to live according to the 
code. If we live according to the Rotary 
Code, how may we compete with those 
firms which do not conduct their busi- 
ness on such high plane? 


The Guiding Principles 
L | Bose “Man does not live by bread 

alone” is true in the business 
world. We are bigger and more impor- 
tant than our business. If not,-we have 
dwarfed our estimate of ourselves until 
we have ceased almost to be human. 
That is the tragedy which we sometimes 
meet with. 

Now coming again to my subject with 
some effort to be specific. The best 
approach to the right attitude toward 
others is that I shall have the right 


attitude towards myself. I do have some 


discover a principle that should 


guide us in such premises. I submit 
this statement: vhen my plans and 
conte? plated efforts ine l itabl / interfere 
with the human and legitimate interests 
of others, the? ] should yield. 


Let this principle be applied to the 
different classes mentioned at the first: 
My competitors, my employees, and my 
consumers. <A business coup which will 
make me richer in money may make me 
very poor as acitizen. How many times 


is it that we find men who have amassed 


a fortune but who gained the abhor 
ence of the community in which they 
live. A business venture of this nature 


should not characterize the life of a 


Rotarian. 

(1) It is not necessary that I shall be 
rich in goods or money in order to live 
well. 

(2) It is not necessary for me to 
grind the lives of my employees in order 
for me to get rich. 

(3) When I have gotten rich or even 
become prosperous at the expense of 
the energy, underpaid and overstrained, 
of my then I have robbed 


them and my money is blood money. 


employees 


(4) When my article which I sell is 
below its expected value to society and 
is a deception in the expectations of 
the customer I have failed to consider 


others. 
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Below is the fourth of the series of articles selected 
by the Aims and Objects (Vocational Service ) 
Committee, dealing with vocational service and 
originally presented as Rotary club addresses. In 
the article published last month C. M. Archer ex- 
plained the individual responsibility fostered by 
vocational service, while in the article below voca- 
tional service in relation to the club, community, 
and individual is considered. The writer, Arthur 
S. Burns, holds the classification of physician 
(general practice ) in the Rotary Club of Kentville, 


Nova Scotia. 








What Vocational Service 


OES a 
provide entertainment for its 


Rotary club exist to 


members? 

Do the members of a Ro- 

tary club assemble at the weekly lunch- 

eon for the purpose of listening to in- 

structive and interesting addresses on 
varied themes? 

Perhaps these take on 
somewhat of a vaudeville character in 
the Rotary 
because the 


addresses 
program considered as a 
whole, themes, especially 
of outside speakers, are not selected by 
the program committee of the club and 
so lack in correlation of ideas and con- 
tinuity of thought. However, many of 
us would be loath to dispense with these 
instructive and delightful diversions, al- 
though they may conflict with a follow- 
through and set program that, perhaps, 
might accomplish greater and more 
beneficent results and’ produce a more 
lasting good effect. Do the importance 
of Boys’ Work, the laudable efforts to 
remove the handicaps of crippled chil- 
dren, the numerous other so-called ob- 
jectives of a like nature justify the exis- 
tence of a Rotary club? 

If these functions are allotted to their 
appropriate places on the Rotary pro- 
gram, no doubt all the above questions 
can be answered in the affirmative. Still, 
we must admit that a club, whose mem- 
bership is based on the Rotary classifica- 
tion principle, may be no better qualified 
to function in these various ways than 
any other group of men, or men and 
women, less discriminately chosen. It 
is not necessary or even feasible that 
there should be only a limited number 
from each classification in a community 
in order that entertainment may be 
enjoyed, that speakers may be listened 





ARTHUR S. BURNS 


Kentville, Nova Scotia 


to with interest and profit, that the best 
interests of boys may be promoted, etc. 

There must be something further in 
Rotary. At its very inception, Rotary 
selected four members from four differ- 
ent and distinct vocations. This same 
principle, throughout the twenty-four 
years that Rotary has been functioning 
has been a guiding one in determining 
the composition of the aggregate mem- 
bership of a Rotary club. At the very 
beginning the vocational-service idea 
was present though it was then appar- 
ently of a more personal and, perhaps, 
selfish nature and, perhaps, did not even 
suggest the scope of altruism it was des- 


Means to Me 


By ARTHUR S. BURNS, M.D. 


tined to comprehend in the coming years. 
We, therefore, must be convinced that 
the vocational feature was and is 
important one, if not the most impo) 
tant, otherwise acting on and guidanc 
by this principle would not through a 
these years have been deemed essential. 

If we think, and I believe we do, thai 
Rotary has justified its existence, an 
that it still has an important part to 
play in the social order, then we must 
realize that every Rotarian in accept 
ing membership in a Rotary club neces 
sarily assumes a great responsibility. 
He is duty bound to give his best b: 
cause he is the sole person selected from 
his community to represent his particu- 
lar classification. If he fails to measure 
up to his responsibility, he may stand in 
the way of some person who can more 
satisfactorily meet his individual obli- 
gations as concern that particular voca- 
tion. At the same time, his responsi- 
bility increases owing to the more im- 
portant fact that he is the only am- 
bassador from the Rotary club to his 
particular vocation. If he in any sens« 
grasps the meaning of his selection, he 
must constantly ask himself the ques- 
tion, “What does vocational servic 
mean to me?” 

Service in Our Vocation 

T SEEMS a moderate and not unrea- 
I sonable demand of Rotary Inter- 
national that six meetings of the fifty- 
two during the year should be devoted to 
the consideration of vocational service, 
when one considers the fact that the fun- 
damental principle of membership in Ro- 
tary is vocation and when even a super- 
ficial examination of “the Six Objects 
of Rotary” and the “Rotary Code of 
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Ethics” demonstrates the outstanding 
‘mportance of vocational service. Study 
them more carefully and you will see 
that from beginning to end, the main 
1d almost the only theme is vocational 
ervice, the ideal of service as applied 
one’s vocation. The fulfillment of 
these objects and an exemplification and 
nractice of the spirit that pervades the 
ethical code are dependent, without a 
loubt, on a proper understanding of 
service in our respective vocations not 
only as they concern the Rotarians and 
other members of their respective voca- 
tions who are not members of the 
club, but, also, in the relations of 
these vocations to the club and to 
the community at large. The suc- 
cess of Rotary must intimately 
and ultimately depend on every 
Rotarian grasping the significance 
of his vocation in the composition 
of club membership. A Rotarian, 
who understands his responsibility 
concerning his vocation, will re- 
alize more and more the great in- 
fluence for betterment of existing 
conditions Rotary may have on 
himself, his vocation, his club, 
and the community. 

Rotary is an ideal for the in- 
dividual Rotarian. The “actual- 
izing” of Rotary in his daily life 
depends on an honest endeavor 
to attain to the heights of the 
Rotary ideal as set forth so clearly 
in the “Six Objects of Rotary” and 


the “Rotary Code of Ethics.” He 
must become possessed of the Ro- 
tary spirit and allow it to govern 


him in his daily life and conduct. It 
seems that we, in a large measure, fail 
to grasp the significance of a Rotarian 
being the only representative of his 
vocation. If this idea were given de- 
serving prominence in the club, the Ro- 
tarian would be encouraged to speak 
with freedom before his fellow-members 
of the unfavorable as well as the favor- 
able points of his vocation in the exem- 
plification of service. Then and only 
then will we be able to lift higher the 
level of our vocation. 

The Rotarian would thus speak on 
matters that most intimately concern 
him, on themes with which he is most 
conversant, and on which he is better 
qualified than any other member of the 
club to speak with authority. He would 
in a true sense open his heart to the 
community. We need not fear that this 
would have the effect produced by an 
ailing person who is continually re- 
hearsing his ailments to his at first, 
friends, but later enemies. If this were 
emphasized and realized more, the in- 
dividual Rotarian would gain a better 
understanding, more wholesome sym- 
pathy, and a greater Rotary spirit in 
the club as a whole. The individual Ro- 
tarian would consequently have his 
horizon broadened and would learn to 
appreciate more his duty to the com- 


composition of club membership. 


munity, which is the important thing, 
for after all Rotary exists not for itself 
but for the community, and the cogs on 
the outer circumference of the Rotary 
wheel may grip firmly on the interests 
of his fellow-men. 
completely and 

meaning of “Service Before Self” and 
“He Profits Most Who Best.” 
With a constantly deepening Rotarian 
consciousness, he will develop a rich- 


He will grasp more 
comprehensively the 


Serves 
ness and growth of character and get 


away from being a self-conscious, self- 
centered individual with standards too 
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“The success of Rotary must intimately and 
ultimately depend on every Rotarian grasp- 


ing the significance of his vocation in the 


tarian, who understands his responsibility 
concerning his vocation, will realize more 
and more the great influence for betterment 
of existing conditions Rotary may have on 
himself, his vocation, his club, and the 


community.” 


WAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAP 


much those of selfishness, which is a 
condition that seems only too common 
today with false ideas of what profit 
means. Imbued with the Rotary philoso- 
phy of service, he will seek as an indi- 
vidual to translate its theory into prac- 
tice in his business and everyday life. 
The tendency, today, is for a man with 
the all-too-prevalent modern conception 
of what constitutes profit and success, 
to strangle his potential powers of sym- 
pathy, understanding, good-will, and ap- 
preciation of the good qualities of his 
fellow-being. 

Rotary is unique as an organization 
in enabling us to break through our- 
selves and enjoy the friendship and fel- 
lowship about us that can be had for the 
asking and that would result in our own 
betterment and the happiness of all con- 
cerned. “Rotary is a philosophy of life 
that undertakes to reconcile the ever- 
present conflict between the desire to 
profit for one’s self and the duty and 


’ 


consequent impulse to serve others.’ 
Each an Ambassador 

Y far the most important applica- 
tion of the Rotary spirit of Voca- 
tional Service, it seems to me, is in one’s 
own vocation. Being the sole representa- 
tive of his particular vocation, the duty 
is incumbent upon him to see that the 
“Objects of Rotary” are accomplished in 
his own vocation. Others of his vocation 
are necessarily debarred from being 
members of the club, that is, attending 
its weekly luncheons and sharing in the 


functioning of the club. At the same 
time, though, the influence of their rep 
resentative in Rotary, they become more 
or less imbued with the Rotary spirit 
practice its precepts, and become Ro 
tarians in spirit. One can imagine 
ideal being ir a large measurt 


if the Rotarian, conscious of his relation 


to his vocation, endeavors truly to act 
the ambassador in promoting Rotary 


ideals. 
purpose of Rotary may be accomplished, 


That this great and outstanding 


it is absolutely necessary that Rotarians 
should into more intimate rela 
tions with other members of their 
talk 


endeavor 


come 


respective vocations, over 
their mutual problems, 
mutually to solve the difficulties 
that lie in the way of their 
unitedly accomplishing the great 
est service their respective voca 


tions can render to the community, 


> . . . 
A Ro- at the same time increasing faith 


and confidence in one another 
which is the greatest thing to be 
desired and which will accomplish 
the greatest good. Thus they will 
that 


competition is the keynote of suc- 


learn cooperation and not 


today under all condition 


Cess 


that prevail in social life. 
Probably, no vocation offers a 

better exemplification of “Service 

Self” than the 


? 7 . *« . . 
Before practice 


of medicine. The tradition of 
years has made it incumbent on the 


practitioner of medicine that he must 


often sacrifice his own comforts and 
pleasures in the interest of his fellow- 
beings. If he failed to do so, he 
contempt not only of 


but, 


would merit the 
also, of 
At the 


“Service 


his fellow-practitioners 
the community in which he lives. 
same time, the practice of 
3efore Self” is too individualistic in it 
nature even in the practice of medicine, 
and the spirit that promotes it does not 
arise as much as is desirable from a co- 


operation of the members of this par- 


ticular vocation for the common good. 
There is too much of competition and its 
consequent jealousies and displays of 
selfishness and too little of generous co- 
j 


operation. It takes no great depth of 


the imagination to conceive how more 


whole-hearted cooperation would result 


in more efficient service to the com- 
munity and in every respect for mem- 
bers of the profession enhance the profit 
accruing both in a material and ethical 
sense. 


for better 


that stage of gross misunderstanding is 


There is great opportunity here 
understanding even though 
long past when one doctor dumped 
another’s medicine into the sink as so 
much poison much to the delight of the 


patient and those about him. 
Cooperation accepts no denial that it 


(Continued on page 56) 
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RKotary’s Younger Brother 


An active organization of “Junior Rotarians” 


HE achievements of ‘20-30” 


are worthy of praise from the 


foster parent, Rotary. Twenty- 
thirty has _ not 
seventh birthday as this is written, yet 
it is international in mind if not in scope. 
Already its activities extend from Cali- 


reached its 


fornia into two other western states 
and older members around Sacramento 
and San Francisco promise it will be 
“20-30 International” before the second 
seven years 

I found in 20-30 a profound tribute 
True, the idea did not spring 
from a _ Rotarian. A youth barely 
twenty saw in Rotary a pattern younger 
men emulate. His 


idea sprang shortly into action and be- 


pass. 


to Rotary. 


would do well to 
fore very much time had elapsed, with 
the aid of California Rotarians, 20-30 
became an actuality. 

1922, Paul Claiborne 
visioned the possibilities and the 
F. A. S. Foale of the Sacramento Rotary 
Club fostered the first of the 20-30 clubs, 
thirty-seven clubs have been admitted 
into membership. Of three are 
in Nevada and one in Oregon. Thirty- 
California, 


Since when 


late 


these 


three are scattered over 
though most of these are located in cen- 
tral California, near the city of 20-30’s 
founding. 

You think this 


provides merely an opportunity for the 


older men need not 


members to escape home obligations and 


get together for an occasional few hours 
Twenty-thirty is not a 


of pleasure. 


PAUL CLAIBORNE, founder 
of the 20-30 club. 





By ANDREW R. BOONE 


social organization. Its 
officers and leaders have 
worked diligently to keep 
the groups headed toward 
constructive purposes. Em- 
phasis decidedly is not 
placed on the social side. 
That being the case, in 
seven years 20-30 should 
have recorded some con- 
crete achievements. What 
might they be? 

You will find a fine par- 
allel in the work of Rotary 
in this list: 

Helped to establish two 


municipal golf links in 
California. 

Aided materially in 
building a municipal 
stadium. 

Sponsored several Boy 


Scout troops. 

Raised a_ considerable 
sum to build a municipal 
swimming-pool. 

Built a community road. 


Helped perfect a 
juvenile crime-prevention 
board. 

Annually sponsors a large relay 
carnival. 

Found employment for nearly 100 


college students. 

Contributed to two flood-relief funds. 

Built six mountain cabins for Boy 
Scouts and paid the summer vacation 
expenses for 100 scouts. 

And other worth while things 
including those of an intangible 
nature. 

There is added pride in the 
work of members by virtue of 
the age limit placed on the mem- 
bership. The point of age limit 
is worthy of further mention in 
passing. It first was proposed 
to admit men from 20 to 35 years 
of age. The name was decided 
upon only after considerable dis- 
cussion. A name symbolic of 
youth was desired. Charles 
Hansen, member of the board 
appointed by Mr. Mitchell 
Nathan, president of the Sacra- 
mento Chamber of Commerce, to 
advise with Claiborne at the out- 
set, suggested that a name in- 
dicative of the membership age 
limit be chosen. “Sandy” Foale 
of Rotary suggested the present 
name and it was adopted. 


To older men the name at once 





F. A. S. FOALE, member of the Rotary Club of Sacra- 
mento until his death three years ago, the man who spon- 


sored the 20-30 club. 


signifies the group which belong and 
suggests a natural division of work be 
tween an older and a younger club. 

But what has youth prescribed fo 
itself in following 20-30 tenets? One 
hardly need look beyond the objects, 
platform, benefits, and last, but by no 
means least, the obligations each mem- 
ber accepts when he becomes a member. 
I jot them down briefly: 


Some of the Fundamentals 


“\BJECTS—to develop, by precept 
and example, a more intelligent, 
aggressive, and serviceable citizenship; 
to provide a practical means of forming 
enduring friendships, of rendering 
altruistic service, and of building better 
communities. 

Platform—Sincerity of service. As 
one of the educational pamphlets printed 
by the organization points out, “Youth 
to be served must serve.” 

Benefits—Two-fold: the member gives 
to his community the benefits to be de- 
rived from organized service and gains 
true friends and good fellowship and 
enlightenment of civic problems. 

Obligations—Attendance, perform- 
ance of duties and exemplification of th« 
spirit and ideals of the organization. 

The San Francisco club gave a fin¢ 
demonstration of the manner in whic! 
each member meets his obligation not 
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ne ago when it conducted a contest 


thin its membership for a slogan de- 


7 
1 to get out the vote for a city 
carried 


ne¢ 
tion. Cards in street 
winning line, “If you don’t vote it 
your government—Vote now!” for 
eral weeks preceding the election. 
| all the members of that club reg- 
tered. Individuals gave their time 
speak before other similar groups 
and to talk through microphones that 
the word might be spread to every home. 

The San Franciscans exercised con- 
derable influence in that election. 
Their voice was heard. Yet in a city of 
San Francisco’s size, 20-30 cannot mean 
as much to the community as in smaller 
cities. This is only natural. Twenty- 
thirty has been more active and promi- 
nent in smaller places as the “one or- 
vanization of young men” because of 
attendant physical conditions. In San 
Francisco the loud voice of 20-30 some- 
times is lost in the multitude of older 
voices, Whereas in a smaller town every 
firm or group is represented in 20-30 
and its influence extended to just that 


cars 


\, 
4 


degree. 

Rotary continues to aid in building 
20-30. Rotarians are called on to assist 
new clubs, but after the first year one 
finds a new club standing on its own 
Rotary rightfully outlives its 
active usefulness. Usually the Rotary 
ommittee appointed to assist a new 
20-30 club is not appointed after the 


esources. 


second year. 

Twenty-Thirtians think seriously of 
their problems and learn soon to meet 
them. This continues to parallel the 
experience of young Claiborne in start- 
Although only 20, 
With 


his employer he attended several Rotary 


ng the first club. 
he held a responsible position. 
meetings. As a result he conceived the 
idea of forming a similar service club to 
be comprised of young business and 
professional men and whose activities 


REX J. KEARNEY, president 
of the 20-30 clubs. 





would be for the purpose 
of broadening character 
and the general advance- 
ment of its members. 
Accordingly, in the fall 
of 1922, with Earl G. 
Casey, Alfred B. Franke, 
Charles G. McBride, and 
Marshall A. Page he took 
the idea to Mr. Nathan. 
Nathan thought well of 
the plan and appointed a 
composed of 
chair- 
Hansen, 
Joseph 
Alva 


were 


committee 
Rotarian Foale, 
man; Charles 

Clinton Harber, 
Quire, and Mrs. 
Archer. Letters 
sent to business men of 
Sacramento and the re- 
sponse was so enthusias- 


tic that future success 
was then foreseen. Or- 
ganization was effected 


December 12. 

“The new organization, 
President Rex T. 
Kearney, “had its diffr 
culties, as do all experimental and un- 
Membership expansion 


recalls 


tried 
came too rapidly at first, but this mis- 
take and 


“In connection with the early success 


projects. 


was soon realized corrected. 
of 20-30, the organization owes a debt 
of gratitude to the man who headed the 
committee which fostered the first club, 
who gave his loyal support to 20-30 in 
its infancy. ‘Sandy’ Foale gave all his 
earnestness and sincerity to the young 
club. He was always ready to give con- 


structive criticism and helpful advice.” 


Extends to Other Cities 
ips young idea took root rapidly. 


As soon as the Sacramento club had 
established itself among the other serv- 
ice clubs of the community, its members 
became ambitious for expansion to other 

cities. Negotiations were opened 
with Rotary at Stockton and there 
were present at a February, 1929, 
meeting several Sacramentans. At 
that meeting several young Stock- 
ton men also were present as guests. 
The idea of 20-30 was presented 
and three later the 
20-30 club was formed. 

Since that time other clubs have 
been added with regularity. Many 
of the members thinking in 
terms of “Twenty-Thirty Interna- 
Whether such a step will 
combination 


weeks second 


are 


tional.” 


be taken 
with some other similar group has 


alone or in 


not yet been determined. During 
late 1929 it is planned, however, to 
extend 20-30 east of the Rockies 
toward the Atlantic seaboard. 


There are at present 20 applications 
from new groups to be considered 
during the annual September con- 





SUMNER MERING, first president of the association of 


20-20 clubs. 


these are from 
Within a few 


30 leaders expect clubs to be 


vention. Several of 


towns outside California. 


Years 20 


scattered generally through eastern 
states. The individual membership now 
totals about 2,500. 

It is a membership of youth. Here 
youth ever will lead and age follow. 
Young men who belong to no other m 
lar service club may join, but when they 
attain the thirty-first year of their life 


from the 


span they drop automatical 


rolls an become p; active he 
Ollis and ecome pa active membe! 


These “oldste1 


remain the strongest 


boosters for the movement for early in 


life they have learned that service club 


teaching is not founded on false do 


trine. Some of these “20-30 graduate 


have gone into Rotary, others are active 
in an informal way in 20-30. 

Within the seven years of 20-30’s ac- 
tivity much has been done to help worth 


while projects in the western part of the 
United been of 


States, yet none has 


greater value than the spirit within the 


well 


clubs, exemplified by this poem 
from an unknown author, printed re 
cently in the Twenty-Thirtian” 
If | fellow ah 1 he 
Al hing f 
And ) I ‘ w} 
l 
W l« 
It’s l i 
If } on} 
In nad led I ! 
I } ad l ! i 
Wo 4 ‘ i d rr ¢ ! 
disu 
It's a pretty good plan to forget 
If you know of a thing that will darken the joy 
Of a man or a woman, a girl or a bo 
That will wipe out a smile, or the least wa 
annoy 
A fellow, or cause any gladness to ecloy 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it 
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Pictures by Wire 


The recent marvels of science become the tools of Commerce 


HE transmission of photo- 

graphs by electricity over the 

telephone lines connecting 

eight widely separated cities 
in the United States provides the public 
with a new form of commercial commu- 
nication service. Developed by the re- 
earch engineers of the Bell Telephone 
System about four years ago, the com- 
mercialization of this service was first 
carried out by the telephone company. 
Recently arrangements have been made 
with the Western Union’ Telegraph 
Company and the Postal Telegraph 
Company whereby they act as commer- 
cial agents for the telephone company. 
Anything that can be photographed is 
now accepted by all offices of these two 
companies, from whence it is sent by 
messenger or mail to the Long Distance 
telephone office in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, Atlanta, or Los Angeles. These 
cities, brought closer together than ever 
before by this service, are key cities, 
situated strategically through the 
United States, which can be reached 
within eight or ten hours by airplane 


mail or fast train. Photographs from 


By J. O. PERRINE 


any one of these cities can be sent to opportunities for effective use of 


any other city in 7% minutes, actual 


photographs, but their suitabilit 


transmission time, or a photograph can other purposes may be well illust) 
be sent from any one city to all the 4, the recital of a few outstandin: 


others simultaneously. Thus, 


stance, photographs of any kind can 
be transmitted from any village or ham- 
let of the United States to any 


within at least 20 hours. 

A facsimile copy of a photo- 
graph will be in the distant city 
about an hour and a half or two 
hours from the time it is de- 
livered to the long-distance tele- 
phone office in the originating 
city. The service is available 
for the transmission of financial 
and general , advertisements, 
stock certificates, mechanical 
drawings, actuarial statements, 
X-ray pictures, fashion and tex- 
tile design, legal documents and 
signatures, and much other ma- 
terial. Telephotographic service 
also fills a need in commercial 
and news photography, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. 

The news field has, on several 
occasions, offered spectacular 


in- 


well as unusual examples. 


A street-railway company in Cal 


other nia wished to show a new type tr 


car at a meeting of its directors in 
2--R. Forefinger x 
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Above: Finger 
prints transmitted 
by telephotography 
speed up the iden- 
tification of crimi- 
nals. In an hour’s 
time records can be 
dispatched to nu- 
merous cities. 


Left: Examining 
negative of picture 
received in New 
York over tele- 
phone wire from 
Washington, D. C. 
Telephotograph re- 
ceiving apparatus 
in foreground. 
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York City. There had been un- 
voidable delay in forwarding 
the picture, but it got there on 
ne and very satisfactorily in 
he form of a telephotograph. 

An advertising manager in 

w York planned to be in Chi- 
ago on a certain day, but at 
he last moment could not make 
the trip. An important cover 

lustration for a booklet had to 

. in Chicago the next morning. 
[he airplane mail had gone. In 

he emergency the _ telephoto- 
craph system supplied the pic- 
ire in less than two hours. 

Another New York firm in- 
terested in the floating of a new 

tock issue, was able to save 
leven days and meet a favorable 
market by flashing telephoto- 
graphs of some circulars and 
stock certificates back and forth 
across the United States, thus 
getting in hours the approvals, 
revisions, ete., that otherwise 
would have consumed nearly two 
weeks. 

One of the large oil companies 
on the Pacific coast found a use 

n its accounting department for 
electrically transmitted pictures 
of figures. The western offices 
f this company send monthly 
balance sheets to the office in 
San Francisco. Here they are 
combined and a trial balance 
sheet sent to the main office in 
New York. This trial balance state- 
ment is now transmitted as a telephoto- 
graph and the company is able to issue 
its monthly financial statements three 
days earlier than formerly. 

The new system offers a real service 
for the public’s safety and protection. 
Under present conditions identification 
of a criminal is possible only through 
information sent from _ out-of-town. 
It often takes days, during which 
the alleged criminals may make their 
escape before the necessary photographs 
are received. With the new system it 
is possible to send photographs and 
fingerprints to various cities in less than 
an hour after a criminal makes his 
escape. At the International Police 
Conference in New York in May, 1925, 
experiments in the uses of the telephoto- 
graph service for the identification of 
criminals received notable attention. 
In one experiment, certain rigid tests 
of the telephotograph transmission of 
fingerprints were made and proved so 
satisfactory that an officer of the New 
York Police Department in charge of 
the fingerprint division was convinced 
that legal action could be taken on the 
basis of the telephotograph service. In 
a second experiment, a committee se- 
lected three criminals’ records in the 

New York police files and a single finger- 
print of each of these three criminals, 


ter, Virginia, by long-distance telephone. 





Commander Richard E. Byrd in Los Angeles ready to sail 
for the Antarctic bids farewell to his mother in Winches- 


transmitted to New York by telephoto. 


together with the established formula 
of classification, were sent as a tele- 
photograph to the police in Chicago. 
The pictures of these fingerprints as 
received over the wire, were identified 
by the Chicago police department with- 
out difficulty and the full description 
and record of the three criminals were 
given to the conference over the long- 
distance telephone line. 

A particularly interesting example 
of the effectiveness of telephotography 
was the transmission of a picture of a 
section of the first treaty between Japan 
and the United States, written in the 
Japanese language. This text had been 
transmitted as a telephotograph and is 
believed to be the first example of a 
wire message sent in original Japanese 
characters. 

Telephotographs Accurate and 

Swift 

HE keystone of telephotograph 

service is accuracy. There can be 
no suggestion of a doubt that the pic- 
ture received is anything but an exact 
copy of the picture put on the trans- 
mitting apparatus. Figures, decimal 
points, commas, accents, every detail is 
transmitted with unimpeachable fidelity. 
Notations on the original as to the size 
of type and other details of final print- 
ing can be made on the original photo- 
graph of a trial balance sheet or 


Photograph 


1dvertisemer »tha } 
tant city the fina age ca 

ade ip exacti is in a 
the ransmitting sta aes 

The saving of time 1 } 
striking advantage of tl 
photograph. An example w 
best serve to emphasi A } 
point. On one occasion a pl¢ 


Was snapped on the 
Cleveland at 3:38 p. m., 
veloped by 3:08, wits placed 
the transmitting apparatus, and 


at 4:01 the picture began 


journey over the 
4:08% the transmission was 
completed and the exposed film 


was taken from the receiving 
apparatus and at 4:14 it was 


developed, thirty-six minutes 


having elapsed between the clic! 
of the camera’s shutter in Clev 
land and the viewing of the pi 
ture in New York. Although 
this was a special test, comme) 
cial service, as stated before, 
makes it possible to transmit 
pictures in one and a half or two 
hours over-all time, regardless 
of the details and amount of 
material in the photograph. 

In utilizing electricity for 
transmission of intelligence the 
communication engineer makes 
In tele 
phony he does not transmit the 


use of electric waves. 


sound waves directly, that is, 
the telephone lines are not long 
speaking tubes. By means of the tele 
phone transmitter, the sound waves of 
the voice are transformed into elec- 
At the distant end the 


electric waves are re-transformed into 


trical waves. 
the original sound waves by the tele 
phone receiver. 

In picture transmission the same gen 
eral principle applies. A photograph 
is, after all, an area varying in light 
and shade. These variations of light 
and shade must be transformed into 
electric variations, and at the distant 
end, these must be re-transformed into 
light variations. 

The problem of directly transmitting 
drawings, figures, and photographs 
from one point to another by means of 
electricity has long attracted the atten- 
tion and ingenuity of scientists and en- 
gineers. The broad principles of picture 
transmission had been recognized for 
many years. Their reduction to succes- 
ful practice, however, required among 
other things, the perfection of methods 
for the faithful transmission of elec- 
trical signals to long distances and the 
development of special apparatus and 
methods which have become a part of 
the long-distance telephone art only 
within the last few years. Prominent 
among the newer developments which 
have facilitated picture transmission are 


(Continued on page 51) 
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What Shall | Read? 


Reviews of books that will appeal to both father and son 


Books for Boys 


HEROES OF PEACE, by Archer Wallace, 
Poubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, 
New York, 1328 pages, $1.00 

STORIES OF GRIT, by Archer Wallace, 
Doubleday Doran & Co., Garden City, 
New York, 133 pages, $1.00. 


HAT boy does not like to read 
stories of real grit? When the 
stories are of boys and men who 


fought their way to success without the 
plaudits of the crowd, they are all the 
more exciting—for every boy knows it 
takes the best kind of spirit to fight and 
win when there are few to cheer you on 
to victory. In Heroes of Peace there are 
tales of courage and adventure in the 
tropics, in the air, and in laboratories. 
You can plunge into the African jungles 
with a brave and resolute doctor, or you 
can watch Alexander Graham Bell at 
work in his laboratory. From the labo- 
ratory you can go with General Goethals 
to fight yellow fever in digging the 
Panama Canal, or fly the Atlantic with 
Lindbergh again. Altogether there are 
fifteen stories of men who have done 
their bit to make the world a better 
place in which to live, and everyone is a 
story that will appeal to the heart of a 
boy. “Stories of Grit” are inspiring tales 
of fourteen boys who had to overcome 
some great handicap before they could 
win through to their goals in life. Some 
of the boys were lame, blind, or in dire 
poverty, but they all used their obstacles 
as stepping-stones to success. The boy- 
hood days of such men as John Muir, 
the naturalist; Edward Bok, the editor; 
and Andrew Carnegie, the industrial 
king, were days of severe struggles 
against heavy odds, but these boys 
forged ahead with unflinching courage. 
Their stories, together with the life 
stories of other boys with grit and 
stamina, will tingle the blood in the 
veins of red-blooded boys the world 
over. 

“Heroes of Peace” and “Stories of 
Grit” are two wholesome books that will 
fire the imagination of every boy, and 
give him hours of enjoyment in the 
best kind of company. 


An Industrial Imperialist 


DYNASTY, a novel of big business, by Clar- 
ence Budington Kelland. Harper & Bros., 
New York. 341 pages. $2.50. 


The rise to power of an American 
captain of industry is the central 
theme in this new novel by Mr. Kelland. 
In Hyram Bond, he has created a char- 
acter who personifies the spirit of big 
business in certain of its moods. Bond, 


By EDWARD J. NELL 








The novel “Dynasty” by 
Clarence Budington Kelland 
reviewed on this page is a mov- 
ing chronicle of a strong char- 
acter in business during the 
formative period of industry 
in the United States. ‘Hiram 
Bond,” the chief character in 
the story is portrayed through 
his actions. It is a novel that 
will interest every Rotarian. 








zealous and arrogant, towers six feet 
four, and his steel grey eyes gaze at his 
fellow men from an unsmiling counte- 
nance. His detached, impersonal view 
of business, and his ruthless methods 
of over-riding competitors mark him as 
an industrial imperialist. These char- 
acteristics are exemplified throughout 
his career, and are revealed to good 
advantage in the incidents leading up 
to the absorption of the Latham in- 
terests. A series of calamities befall 
that unfortunate concern before anyone 
realizes what is happening. First there 
are some unexpected deals that tie up 
funds in frozen assets. Next, some mys- 
terious strikes occur among the work- 
men, and banks begin calling in loans, 
after which certain creditors start suits. 
“It was a masterly marshaling of 
events; the moving by a genius at finan- 
cial strategy of his infantry and artil- 
lery, and the hurling at the correct in- 
stant of his massed . cavalry.” But 
neither Hyram nor his hand are ever 
exposed in the attack. At the right 
moment he appears in the réle of res- 
cuer, dictating his own terms. This 
campaign is not wanton, but merely an 
inevitable step in developing his pro- 
gram of expansion. ‘‘Dynasty” is the 
story of the business relationship of 
Hyram, and his employer, Amassa P. 
Worthington. During their forty-five 
years of association, Hyram, as Amas- 
sa’s manager, guides the Worthington 
interests through the mazes of the in- 
dustrial evolution in the United States, 
adds millions to the Worthington 
wealth, and satisfies his insatiable 
desire for power by securing for him- 
self entire control of the plant. At the 
same time he protects his position by 
reducing the Worthington heirs to a 
state of utter incompetency. 


Rotarians who read this story y 
enjoy analyzing the character of Bor 
his business methods and ethics. T} 
will also be interested in the vari 
phases of industry in the United Stat. 
traced by the author as a backgrow 
for the novel. The book is written 
the invigorating style familiar to th 
wide circle of Mr. Kelland’s admire: 
and will stimulate even the most tir 
business man. 


An International Problem 


THE ISTHMIAN HIGHWAY, a review of 1 
Problems of the Caribbean, by Hugh Gor 
don Miller, LL.D. The Maemillan « 
New York, N. Y. 327 pages. $4.50. 

One would expect to find a book or 
the maritime policy of the United 
States in the Caribbean dry reading, 
and, limited to the interest of a few 
scholars and over-seas shippers. How 
ever, an inspection of Hugh Gordon 
Miller’s book reveals these problems 
discussed in a most interesting manner 
for any man who desires to improve hi 
knowledge of world affairs. The fact 
that the Panama Canal, and the Isth- 
mus itself, are of world-wide political 
significance enables the author to treat 
his subject from a broad, international! 
angle. The kings of Europe, and th: 
presidents of new-world countries pla, 
their parts in the political drama of 
the Caribbean. The chapters on th: 
Monroe Doctrine, the building ani 
operation of the Panama Canal, th« 
freedom of the seas, and the relations 
of the United States with the Britis} 
Commonwealth of Nations do much to 
clarify the vague conceptions most of 
us have of matters of international im 
port. The whole question is treated 
without national prejudice, and one can- 
not help but feel that Mr. Miller has a 
broad grasp of the international ques- 
tions involved. 

The purpose of this book is to pre- 
sent Mr. Miller’s analysis of the aims 
of the United States in the Caribbean, 
and the community of interests center- 
ing at the Isthmus for which the United 
States acts as trustee, as Great Britain 
does for the Suez Canal. Mr. Miller is 
well qualified by experience for his 
undertaking. He has practiced before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and is a former Assistant United States 
Attorney. His book discloses the results 
of years of study of foreign affairs and 
international law, and no one can read 
it without being much better informed 
on international relations. 
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International Service 


ners. This, with the sum 





NE of the resolutions adopted at district should have each of his sons amongst his, 
() the international convention at and daughters send an American flag sent dir Fort William Rotarians, 
Dallas provides that particular atten- with a letter and a snapshot of the giver amounted to $1,500.00. President Chad 
n shall be given by each Rotary club’ to Director Schulz to be delivered by wick at Dallas told Governor Fred G 
the study and expression of the in- him to the children of the Rotarians of McNally of the receipt of the money and 
ernational-service phase of the Rotary the Sixty-sixth District (Czechoslo- of the appreciation of British Rotary 
gram. vakia). The resolution also expressed This money reached England in time 


It is exceedingly interesting to observe the hope that the visit of Director share in the Lord Mayor’s Fund. 
w rapidly Rotary clubs all over the Schulz might result in a closer and more 


vorld are taking up international activi- effective bond between individual Ro- International-Service Program 

ties in Rotary, end the Rotary Secre-  tarians and the clubs in the Thirtieth Jim Sharp, chairman of the Inte 
tariat at Chicago is daily receiving and Sixty-sixth Districts. national Service Committee, in view of 
equests from Rotary clubs for the Three hundred and forty-five flags, the recent entrance of Greece into 
names of other Rotary clubs which most of them accompanied by letters and Rotary International had as guest of th 
would prove adequate correspondents, snapshots of the senders, have been re- Washington Club Honorable C. Simon 
for the regular interchange of letters is ceived and forwarded to Director Josef poulos, minister from Greece. After a 


considered one of the most efficient and Schulz, of Czechoslovakia. This is a _ short introduction by Rotarian Sharp, 
most direct means for the cultivation of splendid step toward the creation of the minister on behalf of his country 





acquaintance between Rotary clubs and friendship and better understanding be- stated how happy and gratified he wa 
Rotarians in various countries. tween the children of the Thirtieth Dis- to be present and bring a message of 

Numerous other effective plans are trict and the sons and daughters of appreciation from the people of Greec« 
available for club participation in In- Rotarians in Czechoslovakia. that Rotary had been established there. 
ternational Service as well as participa- In response to the minister’s remarks, 


tion by the individual member. Both Relief for British Miners Lucius Clark delivered a paper which 
have a distinct place in any program. On April 23rd the Fourth District was a glowing tribute to Greece, and 
Yequests for material on which office forwarded to the London offices’ especially to its many famous men 
international-service programs can be of R.I.B.I. a sum of money representing philosophers, writers, and orators 
based are arriving in large numbers, the gifts of the Rotary clubs of the whose teachings have come down un 
and so it seems that addresses delivered Fourth District for the relief of distress dimmed by the ages, and in whose his 
at the interna- tory lives and 
tional conven- 
tion and at 
district assem- 
blies have found 
fullest response 
on the part of 
Rotary clubs. 


breathes the 
spirit of all Ro 
tary ideas and 
ideals. It was 
suggested and 
approved that 
this address be 


Sons and translated by 
; ~ ] "ft ble 

i ) > the Honora 
_— C. Simonpoulos 
Flags and sent to the 


president of the 
Athens’ Rotary 
Club who is a 


In apprecia- 
tion of the visit 
of former di- 
rector Josef 
Schulz of 
Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, to the 
Thirtieth  Dis- 
trict conference 
at Hartford, presidency, 
Connecticut, aiid : James Zetek 
April 18 and 19, started a new 


personal friend 
of the minister. 


Panama 


Program 


During his 





i the conference When motoring on the Columbia River Highway famous for its many scenic attractions, plan in the Pan- 
i adopted a reso- at the intersection of a trail to Fairy falls, you will find a handsome Rotary fountain. The ama City Ro- 
i : Rotary wheel revolves with the ever-flowing mountain water that pours from its hub eS rh: 
& ] : : . . . tary club. This 
8 erpresnd that each into the basin beneath. The wheel bears the motto of Rotary, “He Profits Most Who Serves Pig : 
Rotarian in the Best.” plan consists of 
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40 


a specially built unit which holds large 
silk flags at least 4 x 6% feet. In May 
the club already had the flags of Pan- 
ama, United States of America, Great 
sritain and Colombia and they hoped 
to have those of Peru and Cuba in a 
short while. 

When the Panama and the United 
States flags were presented, a banquet 
was given in honor of President Arose- 
mena of Panama and Governor Burgess 
of the Canal Zone. This was conceded 
to be the finest event of the year. 
Through a happy coincidence both Presi- 
dents Arosemena and Zetek, in their 
speeches, pleaded for more tolerance. 
The Colombian flag was given by the 
Barranquilla Rotary Club. The presence 
of these large flags at every meeting 
cannot but help bring about a better 
understanding among different nations. 

The Panama Rotary club was also 
favored by a visit from the intrepid 
Guatemalan ace, Col. Jacinto Rodriguez 
Diaz, who came on a good-will flight. 
Col. Diaz is a member of the Guatemala 
Rotary club. 


Moves for a Peace Day 

On the 3rd of May the Rotary club 
of Valparaiso celebrated “El Dia de la 
Paz” (the Day of Peace) with eighty- 
five men present at the dinner of which 
number five were the authorities of the 
city and province, including the mayor 
and the governor and nineteen consuls- 
general; the remainder were members 
and visitors. The following resolution 
was presented and accepted at the con- 
vention of the district in Concepcion: 

“PEACE DAY—The Rotary club of 
Valparaiso proposes that the 3rd of May 
be commemorated as Peace Day by all 
the Rotary clubs of Chile. 

On that day it is proposed that a 
formal invitation be extended to the 
civic leaders of the city, the consular 
corps residing in each city and to rep- 
resentatives of each foreign nationality 
either residing there or visiting. 

The aim of it is to establish a more 
intimate connecting link of friendship 
between all the nations, developing a 
profound conviction for peace and en- 
deavoring to establish the fundamental 
principle that all human relationships 
should be based on good will. 

Each Rotary club, besides, would try 
to bring about other events which would 
aid towards propaganda for real peace, 
for instance, through the following 
means: 

1. Lectures by the Rotarians in 
schools, theaters, and other places on 
Peace Day; the lecture to be on the sub- 
ject of the Gondra Pact (or Treaty) 
and the meaning of it, instilling into the 
children’s minds a love for their neigh- 
bors and making clear to them the dis- 
asters caused by war; to show them how 
all difficulties between nations can be 
solved by means of friendship; and that 


intelligence, respect and _ affection 


towards any human in the world are 
real forces which should be used to solve 
any controversy; to relate historical in- 
cidents, as for instance, that which 
brought about the erection of the statue 
of “The Redeeming Christ of the 
Andes,” which may be the symbol of 
friendship between all the nations as 
well as between Chile and Argentine; to 
try to bring about friendships between 
children of all other countries and those 
of Chile by means of interchange of 
correspondence, visits, special messages, 
and gifts which represent the ideals and 
customs of their country. 

2. To encourage the construction of 
roads leading to the border lines to pro- 
mote touring, bring about international 
visits, ete. 

3. To extend special courtesies to all 
tourists or travelers visiting the country 
be it a commercial agent, student, politi- 
cian, professor, or whatever his title 
may be. 

4. To establish correspondence be- 
tween Rotarians, merchants, and pro- 
fessional men of different countries so 
that they may exchange ideas over 
social, industrial, sanitary, educational, 
or moral problems. 

5. To create a prize in the schools to 
be awarded to the child who has made 
the best endeavor towards bringing 
about greater understanding between 
various countries. 

6. The Rotarians in their private con- 
versations and conferences should speak 
about the necessity of solving together 
and amicably all sorts of controversies 
between nations, avoiding as much as 
possible conflicts and misunderstandings 
between them, and endeavor to have the 
whole country adopt, in its relations 
with other countries, the motto of Ro- 
tary “Service Above Self.” 


Club Service 


Inter-City Meetings 


UCH good has been accomplished 

by inter-city meetings. The pres- 
ent is a good time to plan inter-city 
meetings for this year. At these meet- 
ings club members exchange ideas, dis- 
cuss problems, and become better ac- 
quainted. Speaking on the subject of 
inter-city meetings, at the Assembly of 
Rotary International held at Dallas, 
Texas, following the convention, John 
E. Carlson, director of Rotary Inter- 
national, 1928-29, said in part: 

“Why do we have inter-city meetings? 
Because such meetings offer a splendid 
opportunity for the promotion of fellow- 
ship, acquaintance, and acquiring of a 
greater knowledge of Rotary. We 
should encourage the holding of these 
meetings. 

“The question is often asked: How 
many clubs should be invited, anc who 
should be invited? I think it is prefer- 


THE ROTARI: 


able that two or more adjoining . 
should be invited and that Rota) 
and their wives be invited and, of coy 
any other guest the host club wish-< 
But in the main, only Rotarians 
their families should be extended 
invitation. 

“Programs for inter-city meet}; 
will, of course, vary. Some host < 
will want a certain type of progra 
another club will want another typ. 
program. As a general rule, a progra 
which includes singing and a good 4 
dress, will fill the bill. If the meetin: 
are arranged for the entire day, s 
of the activities planned may inclu 
golf, baseball, foot races, and athle: 
contests of all kinds. A special st 
by each club might add interest to +} 
occasion. 

“The question of defraying expe: 
of inter-city meetings is important. |: 
is advisable for the guests to pay a 
stipulated amount which would be suff 
cient to defray all expenses including 
the banquets, unless of course, the meet 
ing is held as a result of some attend 
ance contest or a contest of some kin 
where the losers, by agreement, stand 
the expense. If a fee is not charged 
oftentimes the host club will find the 
expense involved a great burden, 
cause if there are a large number 
attendance the total may run to fi 
or five hundred dollars. Then, the clubs 
which assumed the entire expense of th: 
inter-city meetings are quite apt to los 
some of their enthusiasm for such mee: 
ings and this defeats the purpose for 
which the meetings are held.” 


Do You Have the “Binder oj 
Pamphlets” ? 


Every Rotary club should have a 
file of the most important pamphlets 
issued by Rotary International for th: 
convenience of the club officers and com- 
mittee chairmen. 

The Binder of Pamphlets prov des 
such a set of pamphlets bound in a semi- 
permanent form. 

The binder is made of a good quality 
of grained imitation leather with 
patented binding feature that secure); 
holds the contents. Ample provisions 
have been made for the insertion of new 
pamphlets. Size 4%x8% inches and 
about 3 inches thick when filled wit! 
a complete supply. Cost is $5.00 com- 
plete with all pamphlets. 

Send your orders to: Rotary Inter- 
national, 211 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Let the Members of the Club Have 
Their Say 


Newly elected officers of Rotary clubs 
are making their plans at this time for 
the coming year. The Rotary Club of 
Kewanee, Illinois, adopted a plan this 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Rotary’s 
Hole-in-One 


Club 


ANEW galaxy of Rotarians 
b ’ , 
A wi made a hole- 
in-one. Other Rotarians who 
qualify should send their 
names u ith photograph and 
reliable evidence 
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Francisco, /s\ Ont Canada, 
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York. 
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Howard J. Gee, New 


York. 
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Passport Extortion 


Kditor, THE ROTARIAN 


N your article on page 16 of June number 
of Tue RorTrarian, there is a paragraph 


headed “Passport Extortion Protest As 
this is the third article which I have seen 
lately bearing on the same subject and is the 
apparently accepted opinion in the U. S., and 
I consider the article misleading I venture 
to call your attention to the fact that the 


Standard Visa fee charged by Great Britain 
ix Fes. 10 gold (say $2.00 U. S.) for ordinary 

sa and Frs.l gold (20 ects. U. 8.) for transit 
visa A higher retaliatory fee is charged, cor 
responding to the fee charged to British sub 
jects, for a visa for such countries, so you will 
see that the higher fee of $10.00 charged by 
Great Britain is governed by the corresponding 
charge established by the U. S. Government 


The Standard fee mentioned was first ar 
ranged at a meeting of Ambassadors in Paris 
in 1919 which fixed the fees as stated above 
This was put into force by the greater part of 
the countries who were signatories to the 
soon found that other 
countries, including the U. S., established their 


igreement, but it was 


own fees, which in the case of the U. S. was 
originally $10.00 for any kind of visa, no dis 
tinction being made between ordinary and 
transit Later the U. S. Government estab 
lished a transit fee fixed at $1.00 and the 
British Government at once introduced a 
transit fee of $1.00 for U. 8S. citizens 

I might say that I feel a certain resentment 


at the tone of your article and of the other 
two I have seen, as it puts the blame on Great 
Britain whereas the “Passport Extortion Pro 
test should be sent to Washington. 

It might be of interest to your readers to 
know that Great Britain has already made 
reciprocal agreements with at least twelve 
countries whereby no visa is required 

ALEX MURRAY 

Our article was casual and informal. and 


written on shipboard, without documents for 


reference, is a British traveller ourself, we 
have been informed that the U. S. authorities 
have often expressed readiness to waive the 
ten-dollar “extortion” but that the British 
authorities have preferred to retain it. What 
we want is to get that “exrtortion” abolished, 
and do not very much care which government 
takes the first step. —EDITOR. 


Grateful Appreciation 
lo the Editor: 

May I express through the pages of THE 
ROTARIAN the most grateful and sincere thanks 
of the European delegation for all that was 
done for us during our stay in Ameriea. 

Individually and collectively, we made so 
many friends that it would be impossible to 
write to them all personally, and yet I would 
wish this letter to be accepted as a personal 
one by the thousands with whom we came into 
contact. 


The memories of those happy days will live 
with us until the end of things and words will 
never adequately express our joy and appre 
ciation of it all. The New York Rotary Club 
gave us the hand clasp of welcome on our 
arrival and at the sailing of the Berengaria 
was there to say “au revoir.” But in between 
those two events we lived through the most 
crowded three weeks of our lives and received 
such hospitality and kindness, such expres 
sions of genuine friendship and affection that 
we know deep down in our hearts that you 
were as glad to have us as we were glad to be 
“haved.” And that was the greatest joy of it 
all—to want and be wanted. 

To the men and women of Virginia and the 
Carolinas, to the folk of Georgia and Alabama, 
to our friends in New Orleans and Dallas, we 
say sincerely “thank you"; to our hosts in 
Nashville and Knoxville and to those in Wash 


ngton and Philadelphia, we send our 
as well. 

Is there another organization in the 
that can create and stimulate such 
ships? I doubt it. 

We hope that the great Gods of Kir 
will be good to us all and that some 
down the avenues of the future we m: 
again. And what a meeting. 

Keep us ever green in your memori« 
people whom we met and rest assur: 
we shall always be thinking of you 

Gratefally and sincerely yours, 
STANLEY LEVER 
London, England. Chairman, Bu 
Convention Con 


Young Australia League 


To the Editor: 

I have had the pleasure of a call fr 
Marie, who has just returned via Eng 
and he has placed in my hands the Bull 
issued fortnightly giving an account ot 
tour. 

After reading these I am so impressed 
the wonderful hospitality that was exter 
to these boys that words fail me to ex) 
my feelings, and what I would like to do 
it possible, would be to visit every Rotary 
that was in any way responsible for m 
this tour a success, and thank them on by 
of the Rotarians of the Sixty-fifth Dist 
for the gestures of friendship that were 
towards Australia in the reception of 
lads for the Young Australia League. 

It is impossible for me, or any indi. 
Rotarians to write to all those Rota 
the United States and Canada and thank 
personally so I am relying upon your ¢ 
offices to broadcast a message of thanks 

G. Frep Br 
Governor, Sirty-fifth Dist 





This smiling group of R. I. B. L. delegates to the Dallas convention are shown on the steps of Independence Hall, Philadelphia, while 
Stanley Leverton, heading the group, is the happy individual in the first row, center. 


on a tour of the United States. 


His letter of ap- 


preciation for hospitality shown R. I. B. I. delegates is printed above. 
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“Pll put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes” 


ub Features 
Boys’ Work 

WOLVERHAMPTON, ENGLAND— The 

ys’ club of this city has the whole- 

arted support of the Rotary club. In 
the past year the number of boys helped 
nereased from twelve to one hundred. 
Not only does the club actively engage 

boys’ work, but individual members 
finance outings, training, etc., for one or 

re boys, thus extending greatly the 
three-fold work of the club in developing 
the spirit, mind, and body of underpriv- 


leged boys. 


Youth of Two Nations 
to Get Acquainted 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT—A flag, note 
and snapshot to be sent by sons and 
daughters of Rotarians of the thirtieth 
district to children of Rotarians in the 
Sixty-sixth district (Czechoslovakia), 
was a plan unanimously voted by the 
district conference in session. The 
presents are to be delivered by Director 


@ © mum a > 
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England, and was entertained in a three-day program of receptions, tours, 
of Bideford’s new civic garden and parking ground. The picture was taken 


Rotary Club 
: Activities 


Josef Schulz of the Sixty-sixth district, 
and the action was taken in appreciation 
of his visit to the conference, which af- 
forded this opportunity to introduce the 
children of one land to those of another. 


Has Your Club 
Tried These? 


PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK—A note in the 
publication of the local Rotary club 
“The 


Santa Barbara, California, has taken 


reads as follows: totary club of 
up the study of Spanish songs, because 
it is so close to the Mexican border. 
“The Rotary club of Susice, Czechoslo- 
vakia, is taking lessons in English, in 
order to correspond with clubs and Ro- 
tarians in English-speaking countries, 
and to prepare its members for inter- 
Recently the staff of 
Rotary International was called upon 


national travel. 


by the Chicago Rotary club, just around 
the corner, to sing the German and 
French national anthems in their origi- 
nal language, in honor of distinguished 
guests from those two countries.’ 


, 


_ 


Bideford, England, greets Biddeford, Maine.—Dr. George E. Precourt, mayor of Biddeford, Maine, paid a visit to the sister city in 





Midsummer Night’s Dream 


Club Sponsors 
Musical Fe stival 
BRANDON, Music lovers 


from all over the western part of the 


MANITOBA 


province recently gathered in Brandon 


to participate in the musical festival 
sponsored by the Rotary Club of Bran 
don. The festival was so succe sful that 
the club has been urged to make it an 
annual event. Not long ago the Brandon 
club won the hearts of the 
when the club erected a beautiful cairn 


to commemorate the founding of the 
ling-posts a century 


Yudson Bay tra 


ago. 


Stage Mammoth Parade 


For Boys’ Week 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


The larg 
est parade ever held in this city opened 
boys’ week. Twelve thousand boys 
marched to tunes of numerous bands, 


from the boys 


many of the bands were 


own schools. Floats depicting historical 
scenes were interspersed throughout the 


line of march. Rotarians were promin- 


and luncheons. He arrived in time to officiate at the opening 
at a Rotary dinner held at the Golden Bay Hotel, Westward 


Ho. J.S. Owen (center), president of the Bideford Rotary club is shown grasping the hands of Dr. Precourt (left) and Rotarian H. W. 
Fulford, J. P. (right), mayor of Bideford. Pioneers of Bideford founded the city in Maine, and somehow in the process the new city 


acquired an extra “d” in its name. 
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cnt in all the weeks’ activities, the gen- 
eral chairman was a past president of 
Club, the 


parade was engineered by a past dis- 


the Scranton Rotary and 


trict governor of the Fifty-first district; 


in fact 72 per cent of the local Rotary 


club participated in major events of 
b« ys’ week. 
Visiting Rotarians 
Drop out of Clouds 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA—Trains and 


autos were too slow for Rotarians of this 
ity when they wanted to visit the neigh- 
boring club in San Diego. Twenty-six 
Rotarians and their wives made the trip 
in three passenger airplanes; they put 


on a program for their hosts, and re- 


turned home via the air line. 


Club Serves 
Youths and Adults 
ANDERSON, SOUTH CAROLINA—Rotar- 


ians in Anderson have been active in the 


work of the 4-H Boys and Girls Club, 
and have also co-operated with Kiwan- 
ians and Lions in establishing a boys 
camp. Adult welfare work was not neg- 


lected for appropriations were made 


relief and free ma- 


hospital. 


toward tubercular 


ternity care in the county 


Farm—City Dinner 
a Great Success 
BRAWLEY, CALIFORNIA—A rural- 
urban get-together meeting was recently 
held by the local Rotary club with guests 
The 


from nearby farms and ranches. 


A Champion Bowler — Rotarian Erle 
Shepherd of the Rotary Club of Kansas 
City was a member of the United States 
“White” team, champions of the Inter- 
national Bowling Tournament held recently 
at Stockholm, Sweden. His team scored a 
total of 3,762 pins, of which he had an in- 
dividual score of 739 


affair was given upon a spacious lawn, 
and given a colorful air by Rotarians 
attending in denims and their ladies in 
gingham. Chicken and fixin’s were eaten 
while seated upon bales of hay spread 
for the occasion. Talks were made on 
citrus growing, poultry, and hog-rais- 
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ing, and general crop matters. Ths 
together dinner was so successful] 
many called for the meeting to b. 
an annual event. 


A Mothers’ Day 
Rotary Greeting 

MIDLAND, TEXAS—The Rotary c] 
Midland did not forget the moth: 
its members who lived in distant « 
An engraved ecard was mailed to 
“in appreciation of your son, one otf 
members, the Midland Rotary club 
greetings and best wishes on Mot 
Day.” Other clubs may wish t 
this idea in mind. 


Rotary Points Way 
to World Peace 

HALIFAX, Nova ScoT1a—The sixt} 
ject of Rotary came in for a great 
of discussion at the annual convent 
of Rotary in the maritime provinces : 
Newfoundland. Dr. Thomas Stephe 
of Edinburgh, first vice-president 
Rotary International gave exampk 
Rotary’s work in behalf of world pe: 
in the principal countries of the w 


The Four “Forms” 
of Rotary 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Bishop Quir 
Houston, Texas, gave the following f 
“forms” of Rotary in a recent speech b 
fore the Rotary Club of Washington. 
First: In-form—How can a member ex- 
pect to become a good Rotarian unless 
he is informed as to what Rotary is and 





Sixteen happy children bless the home of Don Francisco Mardones, of Santiago, Chile, governor of the Sixty-fourth Rotary district. 
lhe five sturdy boys grown to young manhood make a group of which any father would be proud, and the other adorable youngsters 


seated on the pillows would win the hearts of parents anywhere. 


But these are little more than half of this family of delightful 


children, and yet Senora Mardones is as vivacious and youthful in appearance as her eldest daughter! Don Francisco has served his 
country in many capacities, as minister of Public Works, civil engineer and professor at the school of engineering, but he said it taxed 
all his resources to get the whole family together for a group picture. 
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what it stands for? Second: Con-form: 

Little good comes of knowing Rotary 
inless the Rotarian makes his life con- 
form. Third: Trans-form—Which 
means not only knowing and abiding by, 
but making Rotary actually a part of 
vour nature. Fourth: Per-form—To 
iknow Rotary and even to be trans- 
formed by Rotary can only be reflected 
in genuine service. 


Boys Conduct 
Rotary Meeting 

St. JosEPH, Missourt—Thirty-four 
boys, junior college and high-school stu- 
dents, who attended Rotary club meet- 
ings during the winter, took charge of a 
recent meeting, filling all offices and 
committee chairmanships, and furnish- 
ing the speaker of the day. The meet- 
ing went off with a bang, and each Ro- 


! 








tarian who had charge of a boy during 


his “training period” felt amply re- 
warded for his efforts. 


Boys Install Aerials 
in Homes of Blind 


AUCKLAND, NEw ZEALAND—When the | 


Rotary club here decided to fit up all 
homes of the blind with radios, the labor 
of erecting aerials was counted a big 
item, but a call for boys to do the work 
brought three or four times as many as 
were needed, and the secretary of the 
club was moved to remark “such a call 
ten years ago would have been in vain,” 
and submitted this as proof that boys’ 
work is worth while. 


“Stay in School” 
Campaign Continued 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND—Another 
campaign was made by the Boys’ Work 
Committee of the local Rotary club in 
the upper grades and high schools to 
“stay in school.” Nine Rotarians and 
five non-Rotarians delivered addresses 
before seventeen groups on the impor- 
tance of remaining in school. 
Forms Flying Units 
to Visit Clubs 

EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND—The local Ro- 
tary club has divided its two hundred 





members into twenty-one groups for the | 
purpose of arranging inter-club meet- | 


ings with every Rotary club in Scotland. 
Each one of these groups will visit at 
least one club during the season, and in 
this way the Edinburgh club will estab- 
lish contact with Scottish clubs and in 
addition one or two clubs in England. 


Seven Clubs 
Form Convocation 


Hupson, MASSACHUSETTS—With the | 


local Rotary club as the moving spirit, 
clubs in the neighboring cities of Marl- 
boro, Framingham, Natick, Leominster, 
and Clinton have organized an “Inter- 
club Rotary Convocation,” and success- 
fully completed a schedule of meetings. 
The good fellowship created through 
these intercity meetings has resulted in 
a renewal of the schedule for next year. 















Aviation’s story has been well 
pict 

Entrust to our creative ability and 
experience — drawings, photo- 
graphs and engravings for your 
pictured sales messages that must 
do a real selling job. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, ePReEs. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CANAL STATION . 


CHICAGO. ILL. 








NO DULL EVENINGS 9 NO DULL SUNDAYS 
_ - 
radio in every room 


faa that’s not ali: SS 


paper, 
ing lamp, excellent library, all kinds of restaurants (from 
lunch-counter or cafeteria to formal service), all the Statler 


comforts—plus Statler Service. The organization of 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON r BUF FAL O (Hotel Statler and Hote! Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND + DETROIT r ST. LOUIS 
NEW YOR K (Sotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


Five of the seven are official Rotary Hotels 


HOTELS STATLER 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


_*& * YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME x x 





AXEL CHRISTENSEN HARRIS TWEED 
VERSATILE ENTERTAINER The ~e Scotch Homespuns ant ys 
” tocrat of allsports wear. Direct from the 
cate. ee -  —— makers. Suit-lengths cut to order and 
laughterand music. Engage him for sent postage paid. Patterns free on stating 
your meeting, banquet, etc. shades desired. 
Writehimfor brochure and particulars. Newall, 534 Stornoway, Scotland 
717 Kimba! |Hall Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Para Nuestros Lectores de Habla Espanola 


(For Our Spanish—Speaking Readers) 








Fl Dia de la Paz 


\L Rotary Club de Valparaiso, 
Chile, propone fijar el dia 3 de 
Mayo, aniversario de la firma del 

Pacto Gondra, como dia de la paz, y 
que los demas clubes Rotarios de la 
Gobernacion de Chile acuerden celebrar, 
como se ha acordado el Club de Val- 
paraiso, ese dia—en la fecha citada o 
en la reunion mas proxima—con una 
reunion a la que se invitaria en forma 
especial a las autoridades de la ciudad, 
al cuerpo consular residente y por lo 
menos representantes de cada naciona- 
lidad extranjera residente o visitante. 
El fin perseguido seria estrechar mas 
intimamente los vinculos de amistad 
entre todas las naciones, desarrollando 
una profunda conviccion por la paz y 
procurando establecer el principio fun- 
damental de que las relaciones humanas 
han de basarse en la buena voluntad. 


Cada Rotary Club, 


curaria realizar otros actos que com- 


ademas, pro- 
plementasen esa propaganda por la 
verdadera paz, escogiendo medios comos 
los siguentes u otros que en cada loca- 
lidad se crean mas pertinentes. 


1.—Conferencias de los rotarios en 
escuelas, teatros, y otros lugares, en 


ese dia de la paz, sobre el Pacto Gondra 





y lo que significa inculeando a los nifios 
el amor al préjimo y haciéndoles ver 
los desastres ocasionados por la guerra. 

2.—Estimular la construccién de 
caminos hacia la frontera para esti- 
mular el turismo, facilitar las visitas 
internacionales etc. 

3.—Tratar con cortesia especial a 
todo turista o viajero que visite el pais, 
sea comerciamte, estudiante, politico, 
profesor, o cualquier que sea su situa- 
cion. 

4.—Establecer correspondencia entre 
rotarios, comerciantes y profesionales 
de diferentes paises para que cambien 
ideas sobre los problemas sociales, in- 
sanitarios, educacionales, 





dustriales, 
morales. 

5.—Establecer algin premio en las 
escuelas para distinguir la mejor accion 
o esfuerzo del nino o del joven hacia 
una mejor inteligencia entre los diversos 
paises. 

6.—Los rotarios en sus conversaciones 
particulares y conferencias hablaran 
sobre la necesidad de resolver en con- 
juntos y amigablemente toda clase de 
problemas entre las naciones, evitando 
en lo posible controversias y desinteli- 
gencias entre ellas y viendo de conseguir 


. 


+ 


que el pais entero adopte en 
relaciones con otros et lema del Rot 
“DaR DE St ANTES DE PENSAR EN 


La Campana de Independencia Ameri. 
cana 


CIuDAD DE Mexico:—Duranté 
sesion del 25 de Junio del Rotary ( 
de la Ciudad de México y como 
oficial final de su Gobernatura 
Tercer Distrito, el Rotario Ing. Ernest 
J. Aguilar “Aggie” hizo entrega de 
fiel reproduccion de la Campana 
Independencia de los Estados Unid 
Este obsequio fué hecho al Clul 
México por parte del Club Rotari 
Filadelfia en la reciente Conven 
Internacional que se celebro en la ciudad 
de Dallas. El original de esta campana 
se encuentra en el mismo edifici: 
que se firmé el acta de Independen 
por Jorge Washington y los princip: 
libertadores de Estados Unidos el 4 « 
Julio de 1776. 

Igualmente en un acto oficial fin: 
de la Presidencia del Club de Meéxi 
el Rotario Lamberto Hernandez reci! 
el obsequio a nombre del club y su; 

a la nueva directiva que designe el lugar 
que debe ocupar este historico y hermo: 
obsequio. 


El Rotario Ernesto J. Aguilar haciendo entrega de la reproduccién de la Campana de la Independencia de los Estados Unidos que fur 
obsequiada por el Rotary Club de Filadelfia a Mexico, al Presidente saliente Sr. Senador Lamberto Hernandez que durante su periodo 
trabajo empefiosamente por el desarrollo del Rotarismo en su pais. 
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Institucton Educativa de Occidente 
Santa ANA, EL SALVApDoR.—Bajo los 
nicios del Rotary Club de Santa Ana, 
“Salvador, se establecié6 en dicha 
ciudad la “Institucion Educativa 
dente”, cuyo objeto inmediato sera 
fundacion de un Colegio privado de 
Varones, cuya orientacion sera formar 
mbres sanos, de alta moralidad, y 
cultura intelectual solida 
epare para ser ciudadanos utiles a 
familia, a la sociedad y al Pais. 
La cultura fisica tendra preferente 
atencion. La ensenanza sera objetiva, 
simplifieada, ideologica: no llevara como 
‘nica mira hacer examenes lucidos, sino 
preparar suficientemente a los alumnos 
n sus respectivas materias. 


El 
Pr 


de 


que los 


a 


Lucida Kermess 

Morevia, Mf£x1co.—Habiendo sido in- 
vitado el Club Rotario de Morelia, por 
el Ilustre Ayuntamiento de la ciudad, 
para organizar una Kermess, cuyo 
producto sirviera para las 
Captacion del Agua, acepto gustoso tan 
noble idea y cooper6é con el entusiasmo 
de las buenas causas a su realizacion. 
La Kermess result6 un éxito, debido en 
eran parte a la muy valiosa ayuda de 
las Senoras Rotarianas y de las Damas 


del Comité Pro-Infancia. 


obras de 


Fiesta En El Hospicio de Ninos 

PUEBLA, MEXICO.—E]1 3 de Abril del 
presente ano, en el Hospicio de Ninos 
de la Ciudad de Puebla, tuvo verificativo 
una sencilla fiesta, a la que concurrieron 
los miembros del Club Rotario de Puebla, 
con sus esposas, a invitacion especial 
que al efecto les hizo el Director de la 
Beneficiencia Publica. 

Los Rotarios para corresponder a la 
gentileza regalaron un equipo completo 
de Base Ball y una pelota para Basket 
Ball, para solaz de los ninos asilados 
en tan benéfico plantel. 

Después de la comida, los Rotarios 
visitaron todos los departamentos del 
Hospicio y se retiraron sumamente com- 
placidos. 


Cajas de Ahorro Escolar 


Rio DE JANEIRO, BRASIL.—E1 Rotary 
Club de Rio de Janeiro ha tenido un 








A fin de poder resefiar en esta 
Seccién las diversas actividades 
Rotarias de los Clubs de Habla 
Espanola, dirigimos un llama- 
miento a los Secretarios de 
clubs a fin de que hagan un 
| hueco en sus labores habituales 
y lo dediquen a resenar corto y 
conciso las mas importantes 
actividades Rotarias de_ los 
clubs respectivos, contribuy- 
endo de este modo a exteriorizar 
las actividades Rotarias de los 


clubs de Habla Espafola. 

















hermoso gesto al que se ha dado gran 
publicidad en la prensa local. Ha in- 
stituido las cajas de ahorro escolar, in- 
augurandolas con 50 aleancias capi- 
talizada al iniciar con 50$000 cada una 
en al mismo 
alumnos que se hayan dis- 


a presentarla obsequio 
numero de 


tinguido en el ano escolar. 


Dia Del Imperio Britanico 
Pacnuca, MExico.—Hemos 
noticias del Club Rotario 
de que el pasado dia 24 de Mayo cele- 
braron una fiesta a la cual llamaron 
“Dia del Imperio Britanico” para honrar 
a la muy distinguida Colonia Britanica 
A esta fiesta asistieron 


reibido 


de Pachuca, 


de aquel lugar. 
los Rotarios, las damas y 
habiendo 


muchos visi- 


tantes invitados, pasado un 
buen tiempo. 

Se desarrollo el programa especial y 
los Rotarios de Pachuca y los invitados 
cantaron el himno nacional britanico 

9 


“God Save The King”. 


Entrega de Una Bandera Argentina 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA.—Hace 
poco en una reunion semanal del Rotary 
Club de Tokio, Japon, se realizo la en- 
trega solemne de la bandera argentina 
enviada a dicha entidad por el Rotary 
Club de Buenos Aires, y de la cual fué 
portador el consocio de este ultimo club, 
Rotario Don Carlos Ishiy. A la cere- 
monia asistid el ministro argentino en 


el Japon, doctor Mario Ruiz de los 
Llanos. 
El Presidente Ohtani, condujo al 


ministro argentino a la plataforma ex- 
istente junto al salon del almuerzo y 
ambos fueron seguidos por el nombrado 
senor Ishiy y el Rotario Astumi, consul 
honorario de la Republica Argentina 
en Tokio. El senor Ishiy llevaba la 
bandera y el acto fué motivo de aplausos 
entusiastas de los miembros presentes. 


Fiesta de Aniversario 





CIENFUEGOS, CUBA.—El veintidos de 
Junio pasado el Rotary Club de Cien- 
fuegos celebré una animada_ sesion 


especial celebrar sus primeros 
diez anos de vida. El Club Rotario se 


ha anotado un ruidoso triunfo con la 


para 


organizacion de esa fiesta a la que 
concurrieron distinguidas _personali- 
dades de Cienfuegos, marcando un 


gratisimo recuerdo en la historia del 
rotarismo cienfueguero. 





Autobiografia de Paul Harris 
La Paul Harris, 


fundador del Rotary esta siendo impresa 


Autobiografia de 
= 


en espanol y este muy interesante libro 
podré adquirirse al precio de $1.00 en 
las oficinas del Rotary International en 
Chicago, a donde pueden dirigirse los 


pedidos. 
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SIXTH WORLD 
CRUISE 





of the 


'S. S. Belgenland 





largest steamer that has 


ever circled the globe 





From New York Dec. 20, 1929, 133 
Many 


days—28,000 miles—84 cities. 


optional excursions, including a 12- 





day cruise through the East Indian 
Archipelago, calling at the beautiful 
and primitive island of Bali. Spring 
sojourns in’ Europe and optional 
return from a north European port. 


The Belgenland is 


palatial floating home throughout the 


luxurious your 


Cruise. Rates from $1750, including 
shore program. Ked Star Line in co- 


operation with American Express Co. 


“ 
Kurope 
This Summer 
3 Weeks’ Round Trip 
If you're going on business or 
pleasure, or a bit of both, engage pas- 
White Star, Red Star or 


sage on a 


{tlantic Transport liner. Sail on the 
Majestic, the world’s largest ship; on 
the popular Olympic, Homeric, Bel- 
genland, Minnewaska or Minnetonka 
—or on one of our famous Cabin 
liners. Excellent, moderately-priced 
accommodations, also, in our popular 


TOURIST Third Cabin. 


RED STAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
MARINE COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 


For full information apply to No. I 
Broadway, New York; 180 No. Michigan 
Chicago; 460 Market St., San 
Francisco; our offices elsewhere, or 
authorized steamship agents. 


Ave., 





























charming vacation spots 





training. 


health building in view. 


BATTLE CREEK 


For 


Rest and Health Building 


; 
In the beautiful city of Battle Creek—one of Nature’s most 
| you may enjoy all the benefits of a 

| pleasant outing to which is added a scientific course in health 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges for each guest a com- 
plete vacation program—planned for each day with rest and 


The wholesome, palatable diet, expert physical direction and 


congenial companionship 


Free on request 


Box 22B 


Battle Creek 





| ‘*Battle Creek for Rest’’ Booklet 


THE BATTLECREEK SANITARIUM 


the outdoor life, efficient medical service, if desired—refined, 
these and many other attractive 
features make the Sanitarium ideal as a vacation retreat. 


rm» 
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MEXICAN 
HANDICRAFT 





Mexican hand woven beautifully de- 
signed baskets, Aztec pottery, hand 
kerchiefs, center-pieces, beads, etc. 
in great variety. To introduce this 
line we make up three assortments 
at $2.50, $5.00, and $7.50 each, post 
paid. Each assortment consists of 
one large basket and several small 
ones; also samples of other Mexican 
handicraft, and the value is fully 
guaranteed. If you are not pleased 
when you receive the assortment, 
return it post-paid and your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. The 
smaller baskets make unique favors. 
Send your order now to 


TOM PHILLIPS 


Santa Rosa, Rio Grande Valley 
TEXAS 












Transfer your inactive records into low-priced 
uik-Loks, save90% on filing cost. Quik-Lok ¢ 
files give active file efficiency but cost less than 
interest and depreciation on steel equipment. 
Free file sent postpaid. Write today 
Kay-Dee Co. 
3613 S.36 St. & 

incoln,Neb, 
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ROAD SIGNS 


Made of Cast Iron—finished in Rotary 
colors—all lettering raised. 





Easy to erect — unaf- 
fected by winds and 
storm. 

The wheel is 31 inches in G-—y 
diameter, plate telling day ? 
of meeting is 8 inches by ; 
16 inches. Any copy you 
may Cesire can be put on 

the small plate. 

Price, complete for 
bracket wheel and meet- 
ing plate, but without 
pipe for standard 


$25.00 


F. 0. B. 
Coldwater, Mich., U.S.A. 
Manufactured by 


THE TITUS FOUNDRY 
Coldwater, Mich. 
















See the New 


Decorative “#9 
Moore Push-Pins | 


To hang up things—3 sizes, 6 colors 


10c a block. All Dealers 
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Boys’ Corner 


Student-Loan Fund 


HE following extract is take, 
from a letter from Secrets 
Chriss Gollins of the Mem») 
(Tenn.) Rotary Club: 
“We have a student fund of someth 
over $20,000 and this is now being ra 
to our goal of $25,000 at which figur 
will be maintained henceforth.  T} 


enables us to keep twenty-five boys of 


this city and county (only) in sch 
each year. We are entering our fourth 
year, having eleven graduates this year, 
six last year. 

“We started our fund three years a; 
and raised $10,000 on the floor of on 
of our regular meetings within 1 
minutes. This has been increased fr 
time to time, chiefly by volunteer ¢o) 
tributions from members. Our limit 
has been fixed at $25,000 and twent 
five boys because this seems to be aly 
the maximum number of boys that th: 
committee can handle and give eac} 
one fairly close personal attentio: 
Each boy is limited to a loan of $1000.0 
not more than $250.00 in any one sch: 
year. 
notes properly endorsed and 4 per cent 
interest is charged. I believe the co) 
mittee has now adopted a policy of he! 
ing only those boys who have had on 
year in college as they found from ex- 
perience that a boy just entering colleg: 
is prone to drop out the first year, els 
to go on through. 

“Tf any one should wish a detailed 1 
port covering our loan operations | 
would suggest that we write to W 
King, in care of Wm. R. Moore D: 
Goods Company, Memphis, as he has 
been chairman of the loan-fund commit- 
tee from the beginning.” 


Boys Go to Camp 


The Santa Barbara Rotary Club 
sending to Camp Drake all members of 
Rotary Scout Troop No. 14 who coul 
not otherwise go. 

Lafayette, Indiana, reports that their 
Rotary Camp will be used almost ¢o: 
tinuously during the summer months. 

Elgin, Illinois, Rotary Club is spon- 
soring a period at the Y. M. C. A. camp 
in northern Wisconsin. 

The Rotary Club is sending thirty-si> 
boys, one for each member of the club, 
to Camp Rotary. 

Last year, the Yonkers club subscribe: 
over one thousand dollars which wa 
used as a fund to enable deserving boys 
to attend a sumer camp. 

In choosing the boys who are the most 
deserving, there is no discriminatio: 
shown as to race, color, or creed. 


The club is operating a similar pro- 
gram this year. 


Insurance policies are carried, 
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The Women of Rotary Homeric days 


The Progressive School Movement in Europe 


By HELENA WEATHERBY | 


in discussing the 
Rotary exchange of youth plan, I 
mentioned in passing the progres- 
It occurred to me 


ie the June issue, 


e-school movement. 
ter that we might do well to take a 
rd’s eye view of a few of the schools 
Since our atten- 
our 


on to schools was ‘prompted by 
‘nterest in the exchange-of-youth plan, 
we will confine ourselves to European 
epresentatives. 

I did not intend by any means to take 

for granted that given a choice of 
the conservative and the progressive 

thod everyone would subscribe to the 
latter. No one can reasonably find fault 
with us if we are of a disposition to 
trust to the old and familiar and let 
those who will take the pioneer’s chance. 
However, a close scrutiny of the new 
schools, I believe, reveals that the chance 
is not such a long one. The old tradi- 
tion how school should be kept 
is strong and, except in a few 
cases, still clings and that tradition, it 
would appear, tempers the experiment 
sufficiently to diminish the danger of 
rash experiment to the vanishing point. 


as to 
very 


The ideas behind this changing con- 


ception of education sound sensible 


enough. One is that it is more reason- 
able to let the child’s interest of the 
moment decide what turn the school 


program will take than to ration out 
information in set quantities and at 
stated intervals. Another is that the 
burden of responsibility should be taken 
from the teacher and laid on the child. 
The most convincing idea of all is that 
school work should have a more direct 
relation to the everyday problems of 
life. And the result sought by the 
progressive educator is a happier, more 
natural child and a more successful 
grownup life. Not that each school of 
the progressive variety puts the same 
emphasis on these ideas. One stresses 
one idea and another another. There 
are one or two schools that seem to be 
trying to comprehend them all. They 
all agree on the desirability of a less- 
rigid program and a better balance be- 
tween mental and manual activity. 


One of the most difficult problems that 
confronted the progressive teachers was 
how to alter the school program to any 
real extent and still meet the college- 
entrance requirements. However, schools 
following radically free programs 
regularly send their pupils up for col- 
lege board examinations. In fact, there- 
in lies their best claim to success, that 
their pupils come out with equal in- 
formation and in addition have de- 
veloped character traits not possible 


Another 
not so 


under the old régime. objec- 
tion to the easily 


answered is that a child accustomed to | 


movement 


being a more or less free agent may find 
it difficult to adjust himself to a world 
of people after the formal 
method and accustomed to the lockstep. | 
The saving factor here, I believe, is in 
the human nature of the educators. I 
have indicated the difficulty of breaking 


educated 


from traditions as old as the formal | 
school tradition. We can pretty well 
gamble that the majority of the new 


schools, out of a human inability to cut 
free all at once from old prejudices and | 
also the impossibility of getting together 
a faculty of the keep just 
enough of the old treadmill in their 
work to spare the pupil any inordinate 
shock of adjustment. The Oundle 
School near Northampton, England, for 
instance, while insisting on week 
in the shop (where equipment of various 
kinds is made for the school) to ten in 
the classics, yet teaches the classics and 
even history in the traditional cut-and- 
dried manner. 

You may be interested in knowing 
that Mr. H. G. Wells selected Oundle 
from all Engiand for the education of 
his two sons. Oundle’s difference from 
the rank and file lies in its constant | 
application of the sciences to everyday 
problems. And the problems are those 
encountered outside and then studied 
within, making paramount the solution | 
of the problem and not the memorizing 
of the theory. A boy does not fail at | 
Oundle. He is allowed to try one sub- 
ject after another until he finds his 
niche. One boy whose repeated failures 
were undermining his self-confidence 
found success when he was set to work 
building a foundry. He had executive 
ability and once given a way to express 
it he couldn’t be stopped. He often 
worked far into the night and right on 
through the holidays. 


The Bedales School 

GIRL’S school in England that is 
attempting to find a reasonable 
basis is Miss Rosa Bassett’s at Strea- 
tham Hill. Here we find the shift of 
responsibility from teacher to pupil. 
The children are given monthly assign- 
ments and allowed to take their own 
time. They always have access to a 
teacher’s help and there are classes 
held two or three times a week for in- 
troducing new work. The lockstep tradi- 
tion remains in the insistence on each 
pupil’s covering the same ground in the 
same period of time. 
In the country between North and 
South Downs, England, is a boarding- | 


ideal caliber, 


one 





Tn Sunny Spain 


In Seville. The romantic old citys 
Where Carmen lived and danced and 
loved and had her fling. A Fete Day. 
The Bull Ring. The dancing Street 
Gypsies. And the gorgeous old Palace, 
the Aleazar. Thence, back to Cadiz, 
a city of three thousand years. Cadiz, 
the port of the Spanish Galleons; 
with their cargoes of gold and silver. 
Guitars, castanets, serenade, romance 
and enchantment—on the 


Mediterranean 
Cruise Supreme 


from New York January 25th, next 


The Homeric— one of the world’s 
foremost ships — the largest steamer 
to the Mediterranean takes you to 
all the right places at the right time 
—14,000 miles—65 days—a wondrous 
itinerary—the unfrequented Balearic 
Islands, Malta, Corsica and Cyprus 
... the fascinating cities of Casablanca 
and Barcelona...with happy days in 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, 
Naples, Sicily, Greece, Turkey —two 
weeks in Egypt—the Holy Land. 
Generous stay-over privileges, ree 
turning via England on the Majestic, 
Olympic or Homeric. 


Thos. Cook & Son 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


Wagons~Lits Co. 














schoo] that takes both boys and girls 
from kindergarten through high school. 
This is the Bedales School. Here a 
break has been made from the tradi- 
tional segregation of boys and girls at 
boarding-school, and apparently with 
impunity. “The boys and girls ride to- 
gether, shoot together, dance together, 
act, play tennis, play hockey, and play 
cricket together. They care for the 
school grounds, working side by side, 
and throughout it all the attitude of the 
boys toward the girls, and of the girls 
toward the 
straightforward, a relationship that can 
be admired and that does not have to 


boys, is comradely and 


be feared.’’* 

In the Bedales School the main objec- 
tion to Miss Bassett’s plan has been 
eliminated. There are no time limits 
on assignments and the result has been 
an eagerness to get work out of the way 
and get on to the next subject. Under 
the other plan there was a tendency to 
loaf at the beginning of the month and 
deluge the teachers with papers at the 
end of the month. 
at Bedales is a curriculum that makes 
for an all-around boy and girl and the 
means used are coeducation, a balance 


The larger object ive 


between physical and mental activities, 
and an adaptation of instruction to the 
individual need. 

Decroly in Brussels, Belgium, has 
founded a school in which he tries to 
relate school with life in every partic- 
ular. There is a garden and numerous 
pets for whose care the children are 
Field trips are taken about 
the country, some taking a week in 


responsible. 


which the industrial life is observed. 
Group work is stressed and supple- 
mented by independent researches on 


the part of individual children. Every 


‘Carleton Washburne in New Schools in 
the Old World.” 
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week the child selects a subject and 
works up a talk to be given before his 
class which he illustrates by an elab- 
orate cut-out poster prepared by him 
for the occasion. Decroly has welded 
many of the best elements in use in vari- 
ous of the most successful experimental 
schools. 


Training the Future Specialist 


OGER COUSINET is an inspector 

of some one hundred and forty 
country schools located around about 
Arcis-sur-Aube, France. Cousinet had 
original ideas about how a school should 
be conducted but succeeded in introduc- 
ing his ideas in no more than three or 
four schools. He believes in allowing 
even more freedom than Decroly. He 
surrounds the children with all the 
things necessary to their education and 
then leaves it largely up to them. They 
bring in small animals from the fields, 
and select one for the day’s observation. 
One child goes to the board and the rest 
dictate what he shall write about the 
object of study. Out of their corrections 
of one another come lessons in observa- 
tion, grammar, style, etc. Decroly’s 
lecture method is also used. The chil- 
dren group themselves for work as they 
please, they accept and reject co- 
workers -without interference on the 
part of the teacher. Only when the 
children have finished with their efforts 
does the teacher intercede to make final 
corrections. Out of this method each 
child becomes some sort of specialist, 
doing naturally the thing he can do best 
and so developing confidence in himself. 
Glarisegg, near Steckbérn, Switzer- 
land, is a boarding-school for boys be- 
tween nine and eighteen years of age 
where we find several boys of prominent 
American families. Glarisegg depends 
much on a faculty of remarkable per- 
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sonalities. The school is divided int, 
house groups formed by voluntary alle- 
giance to.a certain member of the 
faculty. It finds its freedom in a flexi}), 
program which may be altered by, 
snowstorm that beckons to winter sport 
And in a system of self-government that 
is real, not just a gesture. 

It is in four Hamburg, Germa) 
schools that we find this new freedon 
its most exaggerated form. The facut 
is supremely idealistic and holds that th 
development of the child’s soul and ; 
its adjustment to the grownup world 
should be the first object in education. 
They claim they cannot know what sort 
of a world it will be that these childrer 
are to enter, that Germany is und: 
going constant changes that make 
impossible to predict what the futur 
will bring. They believe that if a ch 
is with them the full eight years he wil! 
of his own accord have brought up most 
of the questions that, once answered, 
will equip him with an education 
least equal to that provided by the 
formal method. At the same time th: 
child is happier, more spontaneous, and 
aggressive. The Hamburg schools are 
too revolutionary for most of us but 
they do serve to show how great a 
change is taking place in the field of 
child education. 

This short list by no means takes 
all the schools included in the progr: 
sive-school movement abroad. My i: 
tention is only to give you cn impression 
of its trend, and to point out several! 
schools in several European countries 
upon which, in recent years, has been 
centered the attention of those interested 
in progressive methods. Yet it may be 
that this discursive talk will lead you to 
a thorough investigation of these schools 
as possibilities for your own son or 
daughter. 





Taos Indian Pueblo, New Mexico, on the famous Indian Detour 
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Pictures by Wire 
(Continued from page 37) 


the photo-electric cell, the vacuum tube 
11 .plifier, and the light valve. 
The photo-electric cell is a device 
hich changes light variations to elec- 
al variations. The light valve per- 
ns the reverse operation and changes 
etrieal variations to light variations. 
The method now used for the success- 
ful transmission of pictures over tele- 
phone wires is simplicity itself. The 
apparatus is designed to transmit a 
nieture five inches by seven inches. The 
lm upon which a picture has been 
transferred is placed in the transmitting 
apparatus simply by rolling it up in a 
ylindrical form. During operation a 
very small and intense beam of light 
shines through the film and strikes the 
»hoto-electric cell within. The film is 
rotated at a uniform speed and by means 
if a screw mechanism, advances parallel 
to the axis of the cylinder. The motion 
f the cylinder relative to the beam of 
light is, therefore, the same as that of 
cylindrical record relative to a 
phonograph needle. In this way, the 
nicture is scanned, as it were, and the 
of the light 


tne 


ntensity 


reaching the | 





photo-electric cell is affected by each | 


minute portion of the picture. This 
variation in the amount of light strik- 
ing the sensitive surface of the cell gives 
an electric which, 
through the agency of a vacuum tube 


rise to current 
amplifier, controls the current flowing 
over the telephone line. 

At the receiving end an unexposed 
photographic film is rotated under a 


beam of light in a manner similar to | 


that at the sending end. The two films 
are caused to rotate at exactly the same 
speed through the agency of an auxil- 
iary connection, and the impulses start- 
ing from the photo-electric cell at the 
sending end control, by means of the 
light valve, the amount of light reach- 
ing the film at the receiving end. 

This light valve is very important in 
the successful reception of pictures 
transmitted over telephone wires, since 
it takes the fluctuating currents off the 
line and transforms them into corres- 








A booklet describing “The Ro- 
tarian” and its functions and out- 
look was distributed at the Dallas 
convention. It should prove help- 
ful to chairmen of Program Com- 
mittees who are planning a program 
to be devoted to a discussion of 
“The Rotarian.” There are a few 
copies left which can be had without 
charge by writing to “The Ro- 
tarian,” 211 Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois, U. S. A. 











The 


amount of light that passes the revolv- 


ponding variations of light. 
ing film at the sending end is, of course, 
constantly increasing or lessening, ac- 
to the black that 


make up the picture. Where the film is 


cording and white 
dark, the light is reduced and so also 
is the current, but where the film is 
transparent, the light passes through 
with little 


pondingly 


loss and causes a corres- 


the 
The fluctuating cur- 


strong current from 
photo-electric cell. 
rents, when introduced into the receiving 
apparatus, register themselves finally 
in the varying shades on the photograph 
With great fidelity the 


delicate values of the photograph are 


reproduced. 
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reproduced, the details being brought 
out clearly. 

There 
which 


10,000 


is an ancient Chinese proverb 


“One picture is worth 


says: 
words.” There might be some 


discussion whether a picture is worth 
1,000 words, but there 


that 


10,000 words or 


is one thing assured, 


telephoto- 


graph service transmits a something 
only excelled by the actual transmission 
of the 

Bankers, 


professional and business 


physical object or document. 


lawyers, real-estate dealers, 
men in an 
apparently unlimited field have at their 
disposal an instrumentality for convey- 
ing information which is swift, sure, 


and accurate. 








Everybody says: 
“TAKE EXERCISE!’= 
For the same good reason 


pause and refresh yourself 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 





over $8 MILLION 
A DAY 


IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE 
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Try a Set of 
Custom Built Clubs 


At Our Expense 


Have us build you a set of Pro Matched 
clubs to your own measure. They'll cost 
vou less than an ordinary set. Try them 
for a week at our expense. If you don't 
like them send them back. The trial is on 
us—yvou don't risk a penny. We'll ship 


your clubs within ten days after we receive 
your order. Mail the coupon—get the 
facts 


Ste, Clie 


GOLF PRODUCTS CO., ST. CLAIR, MICH. 
ww www www www www www 
CcCOeUPOS. 


send me mp 5a information about 


Mate hake 


Please 
Ste. Claire Pre 


Address 
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THIS SPORTY LAWN GAME 
IS FUN FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
If you've never played Neal Obstacle Golf, 
ask your sporting goods dealer or write us 
for descriptive folder. 


NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 


The Mason Mfg. Co. Depr.R. So. Paris, Maine 





ROTARY 
HOTEL EMBLEMS 


We have very attractive hotel lobby and 
desk emblems showing day and time of 


meetings. Write for our catalogue. 


GeO E Feri, 


1252 ELM STREET 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Rotary Club Luncheon heid here Tuesdays 12:15 
Vistting Rotarians Weicome 














| ideals as applied to business. 
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Practical Problems of Rotary Service 


(Continued from page 40) 


year which will be of interest to other 
clubs, 

The plan referred to is as follows: 

A questionnaire was mailed to each 
member of the club requesting informa- 
tion relative to the kind of programs 
which each member most desired. The 
following introduction concerning the 
questionnaire explains briefly what is 
desired. 

“Enclosed with this week’s letter you 
will find a questionnaire. Please answer 


| all the questions and mail it to Secretary 


Lyle. It will not be necessary for you 
to sign the paper at all. It is our desire 
to have the opinion of the members so 
that a program may be outlined for the 
coming year. Will you please cooperate 
by filling out the answers and do so at 
once so that the program committee may 
have the benefit of your expressions at 
the earliest possible moment.” 

The questionnaire referred to follows: 
QUESTIONNAIRE BY PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

What do you prefer to hear on the 
programs—membership talent or out- 
side talent? 

If both, which the more often? 

Should we have more singing or less? 

Should the closing song be changed 


| . 
occasionally? 


Number in order of importance your 
preference of programs: 
( ) Instructive (facts) 
( ) Inspirational (action) 
( ) Entertainment (pleasure) 

Do our members need more education 
in Rotary? 

Do you read “The Rotarian 
Hastily? or thoroughly? 

Are you in favor of an annual ladies 
night? 

Should the ladies be invited more fre- 
quently? or less frequently? 

For the good of Rotary in our city 
give your frank suggestions, impres- 
sions, and make comments. Your 
identity need not be known. 

Will you please mention the three 
meetings during the past year which 
were the most attractive to you. 

ROTARIANS: Will you please co- 
operate by filling out the answers and 
return to Secretary Lyle Robinson. 
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Vocational Service 


N the May and June issues of this 

magazine there were described plans 
used by the Rotary clubs of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Winnipeg, Canada, for keep- 
ing their members mindful of Rotary 
The gen- 
eral idea behind both of these plans is 
so good that information regarding its 
further use is here given. This in- 
formation comes from the Nashville, 
Tenn., club. 


Ever since the Nashville club 
established, one member each week 
rotation by the roster, has given a pri: 
which is drawn for at the beginning 
the meeting. 
which go to the members with the not 
of the weekly meeting and which ar 
signed by the members and constitut: 
the basis of their attendance record ; 
placed in a hat and just after th 


troduction of guests, the member giving 


the prize for the week draws thre 
names out of the hat and the th 
name drawn wins the prize. Heretof 


the prize-winning member was required 


to give the full name, the firm, and « 
rect classification of the donor of | 
prize. 

This prize-giving stunt has now bee: 
adapted to the vocational-service pi 
gram. Each week there is announc 


in the weekly notice of the meeting what 


is called the “Hebdomadal Interrog: 
tion.” The phrase comes from th: 
Weekly Letter of the Secretary of R 


tary International. 


The hebdomadal interrogation is 
pertinent and _ searching vocationa 
service question, and besides being pu! 
lished in the announcement of the meet 
ing, is also painted on a large sign ov: 
the speaker’s table so that all the me: 
bers can see it during the meeting. 

When the prize is drawn, the pi 
winner is required, in not more thar 
three minutes, to answer the hebdomada 
interrogation and then for two or thre 
minutes more, 


results that five or six minutes of eve) 
meeting is devoted to the discussion 


some practical question of  busin¢ 
ethics. 
The chairman of the _ vocational 


service committee has charge of t} 
part of the program, calls the priz 
donor to the front and has him dra\ 


the prize and then requires the prize- 
question and 
should the prize-winner fail to answe! 


winner to answer the 


it, or fail to give an adequate answé 


another name is drawn and the next 


person, if he answers the question sat 
factorily, is awarded the prize. 

The chairman of the 
service committee also occasionally as! 
other members what their answer to th: 
question is. 

As an illustration of the charact« 
of the hebdomadal interrogations, th: 
following list is given: 

“Is it anybody’s business how I co: 
duct my business?” 


“How far is a Rotarian justified in 


maintaining prices by an ‘understand 
ing’ with his competitors?” 
“How far is a Rotarian justified i 


The admission tickets 


discussion is allowed by 
other members if they so desire. It thus 


vocationa!- 
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a technical defense to a 


rposing 
ritorious suit brought against him?” 
‘What is a Rotarian’s duty to his 


table employees when the Rotarian 

ws of better positions they might 

ive with others?” 

What are you doing, and what ought 
to do, to establish friendship and 
‘standing with your competitors?” 

It will be observed that all of the 
tions are searching, practical, and 

gestive and can be made the basis of 

, splendid vocational-service 

he final question on the last day when 


message. 


vocational-service committee has 


harge is: “Is it practicable for a Ro- 
an under 
his business strictly on the Golden 


r..1,.999 
lif 


While the actual answers to the ques- 

ns and the talks on the floor have 

en well worth while they have been 
e least important part of the results. 
No one knows who is going to draw the 
rize and the lightning may strike any 
ar in the club. The question for next 
week is announced at this week’s meet- 
ng and each member gets the question 

his notice of the meeting and it is 
before his eyes during the luncheon on 
1 big sign over the speaker’s table. As 
a result, every man is casting around 
1 his own mind for the answer which 
he will give to the question and during 
the meal itself the members are 
cussing the question among themselves. 
Following every meeting one can hear 
groups discussing the question for that 
day and giving their own personal ex- 
periences as to how they have solved 
that question in their own business. 


present conditions to con- 


dis- 


Community Service 


YHE Rotary Club of Stamps, Ar- 
kansas, has begun a movement to 

beautify all highways and country roads 
leading into the city, for a distance of 
two miles out in all directions, having 
for its slogan, “The City of Flowery 
Approach.” Pink and red crépe myrtle 
will be alternately planted on either 
side of the roads at a distance of 100 
feet, and interspersed with purple lilac, 
deutzia, and golden bells. At each 250- 
foot interval, a red bud and dogwood 
cluster is to be planted. A Rotary wel- 
come in a cluster of flowering shrubs 
will be placed at each entrance to the 
city with a special invitation to tourists 
to make free use of the city tourists’ 
park, fully equipped with water, gas, 
electric lights, kitchen, and shower- 
baths. Members of the club have vol- 
unteered to plant all trees and shrubs 
and to make regular inspections until 
permanency is assured. 

Children’s Camp and Clubhouse 

An especially worth-while activity has 
been developed by the members of the 
Bergen, Norway, Rotary Club. 

Acting upon the suggestion of one of 
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NEW HOTEL SHERMAN | 
CHICAGO | 





Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 


Now—a new garage adjoining— You 
can drive your car right into Hotel 
Sherman. 

1700 ROOMS—Each with Bath 
World Renowned Restaurants 
Rotarians from many climes always make the 
New Hotel Sherman their home when in Chi- 
cago. Chicago Rotary Club ! ch is every 
Tuesday at 12:15. You will find a rea 


Rotary welcome here 


Frank W. Bering 


Ernest Byfield 
Vice Pres. and Man, 


President Dir 








INTEREST! 


The saving that results from use 
of the service offered by Trans 
Continental Freight often repre 


sents the interest on great amounts 
of working capital. 


This is a feature whic h every busi- 


ness man must want to consider, 
and one inte which we are willing 
to go personally in detail 

Ask us and see exactly how good 
an investment the use of Trans 
Continental Freight can turn out 


to be. 


TRANS CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 


Telephone: Dearborn 7200 
Private Exchange 
7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Offices in Principal Cities 














FOR HEALTH’S SAKE 


insist On Wolverine 
Sanitation Equip- 
ment for any resi- 
dence, cottage, re- 
sort where sewers 
are not available— 
low priced—low up- 
keep—Sanitary— 
Odorless— Guaran- 
teed—Approved by 
Health Officers. 
The only safe way 
to eliminate the 
outhouse. 

Write for complete 
circular. 

DAIL STEEL 

PRODUCTS CO. 


300 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 








Official 
Rotary 
Flag 


Our Specialty 








U.S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 
prices. Badges and Banners 


Send for Catalogue. 


GEORGE LAUTERER CO. 


222 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, U.S.A 
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Advertising Service 
By Agency Executives 


i l adherence to the p. ii 


SHIEL DS G~V. ANDE N, Inc. 


_H AGO 
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Scotts Geeping Bent 
for Perfect I Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks ! elvet 

of lawn that hokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniiorr 
turf tha everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot 

The New ‘Super- -Lawn 


Ir 1 plant stol 











the hopped ra andina few weeks have 
aluxuriant lawnlike the deep green jf 

irk ar} Read all about this unusua 
grass in¢ strated | klet ‘Bent Lawns 


Mailed on request. Fall is the best 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
471 Main Street Marysviile, Ohio 





plant 





Send for catalog 
THE TIPP NOVELTY COMPANY 


N. Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 





SWITZERLAND 


Kusnacht on the Lake of Zurich 


Proprietor and Director: Dr. Th. Brunner 


PATENTS 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY SINCE 1905 
CHARLES W. LQVETT S000 806 BLDG LYNN MASS. 


OR FREE BOOKLET 


~~, ROTARY SEALS 


f ~ ¥: Gummed Paper 23K Gold Face in Officia 
IX@ OBS Colors. $1.00 per 109 $7.50 per 1000 
, International Hatters Supply Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 

















By, 14 West 4th Street 








the club members, a noted physician, a 
summer rest and recreational camp has 
been established in the mountains for 
needy children between the ages of five 
and seven years. 

The Norwegian government has a 
very extensive program in operation 
for the welfare of Norwegian children, 
especially those of school age. A highly 
developed medical system functions in 
such a manner that children in need of 
special medical attention are treated 
without any loss of time, such treat- 
ment at times involving hospital care, 
Yr a period at a rest or recreational 


camp. 
The government also maintains homes 
in which mothers who work can leave 
their children of pre-school age, during 
the daytime. These homes, however, are 
closed during the summer season, thus 
leaving this group of children with no 
place to play other than the streets. 
The camp established by the Bergen club 
is to take care of such a group of chil- 


' dren. 


The club selects the children, and 
takes them to the camp, which is espe- 
cially equipped for their care and en- 


iovment. 


Photo: Courtesy of Rock Island R. R. 








THE ROTARI 


The Rotary club has fitted up a 
house in the camp for the childrer 
viding necessary sleeping accon 
tions, kitchen utensils, and a syst: 
feding, another contribution fro; 
physician, which will provide the ; 
diet for each child. The childre: 
be attended by trained nurses wh 
are in camp. 

It is the intention of the Berge, 
to enlarge the activities of this 
either by interesting the mur 
authorities or some institution 
carry the work on successfully. 

Prison Visitation 

A rather unusual form of com: 
service is that rendered by the |] 
Visitations Committee of the Li 
England, Rotary Club and other 1 
clubs. 

The committee stimulates m«¢ 


visitations to the prison, thereby et 


ing valuable contacts with the im 
which in a number of cases are fol! 
up after the man is released. 

In addition, the committee se 
provide employment for the rel 
men. Figures showing the succ 
operation of the project have bee 

ared by the clubs. 


Seven Falls, Seven Falls Canyon, Colorado 
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Al CWS; 


Sweden— 


(Cont 
es will make many of our present- 
yrries look very trivial indeed. 
velers who like to recall the 

exploits and high adventure of 
fiddle Ages will spend 
Sweden. They 
Island of Gothland, for example, 
few hours sail out of Stockholm, 
nd romatie Visby, a whole city that 
to have preserved in the 


im of Fa 


many a 


day in will go 


been 
ther 
years. 


Time for 
There stands the 


upwards 


thousand 


ity wall, with its thirty-seven 
s, exactly as it stood when Visby 
the Baltic stronghold of the Han- 


There, smothered in ivy, 
merchants who were 
rich. these men 
made their money, they had a 
on for building cathedrals. Fifteen 
hedrals and churches of magnificent 


the 


> League. 
the houses of 
ilously However 


have 


architecture were erected 
enth and twelfth 
remarkably well-preserved ruins of 
ven of these may be seen today. The 
of Visby is worth a volume by 
elf, and no tourist who travels north- 
rd should miss this quaint memorial 
the Middle Ages. 
enjoy 
much to attract 
sturdy bulk of 


Gothie 


centuries, and 


architecture as an 
them in 
old 
with the 


hose who 
will find 

The 
may be 
cate splendour’ of 
the 


Sweden. for- 
contrasted 


tresses 


Renaissance 
dwelling- 


ilaces, while imposing 


houses of wealthy families are set off 
the cozy little red cottages of the 
irmers. Nearly every known style of 


lesiastical architecture is illustrated 
th variations characteristic of the 


intry. 

Land of Midnight Sun 
ve preneses is an 
\J and recreation. 
the air is cool and tonic 
grance of spruce and pine woods. At 
Stockholm the average temperature dur- 
Fahrenheit. And, 


is warm 


ideal land for rest 
In the first place 
with the fra- 


ng July is 54 degrees 
while the air is fresh, the water 
enough to make swimming comfortable. 
On the West Coast, at Marstrand, Molle, 
and other places, the sea is tempered by 
the Gulf Stream so that sea bathing is 
popular throughout the summer. The 
deal summer climate for vacationists is 
that which gives the most sunshine with 
least heat, and this you will find 
n Sweden. In southern Sweden during 
the summer the sun shines until nine or 
ten o’clock at night and rises at three 
or four o’clock in the morning, varying 
f course, with the progress of the sea- 
son. At the northern tourist resorts 
the sun may be seen even at midnight 
during a period of about seven weeks. 
fogs in Sweden are rare and rains are 
never prolonged. 
In addition to this remarkable com- 


nued from 


There are at present some fifty m 


page »0) 


bination 


refreshing air in Sweden, « 


+. a 


stimulating beauty natural 


soothing to the soul and pleasing to the 
eye. Nowhere else in the world can 
you find within so small a compass such 
a rich variety. Foam-swe islands 
guarding the nding shores le lake 

hemmed in by radiant white and green 


birch groves, smiling valleys with the 
gardens 


quivering colo1 


and ripening grain, singing waterfalls 
by the thousands, especially in the 
Northland, mile after miie of dark 


forests of spruce and pine, and, in the 


iron-mining region, the serene majesty 


of snow-capped mountains—yes, they 


are all there, and the thousands of 


tourists who visited Sweden last year 
will tell you that this enthusiastic 
catalog is true. 

The expansion of industry const 


most remarkable chapter in 


tutes the 
Sweden’s during the 
In 1900 the 


was hardly 


economic history 


past quarter of a century. 


value of the factory output 


over 800 million kronor. It is now con- 
siderably over four times that figure. 
The energy used for industrial purposes 
has increased from 450,000 horse-power 
to almost 1,900,000. Foreign trade has 
advanced from 900 million kronor to 
almost 3,000 million. Since the war 
the annual trade balance has been un- 
favorable, but less so with each year. 


Sweden was the first European country 


to restore the gold standard and its 


time been at 


has for a long 


dollar. 


money 
par with the 

Rotary is firmly established in 
Sweden. The parent club was organized 
at Stockholm in 1926 by the then Special 
Fred Warren Teele. 
embers, 


Commissioner 


leading business and professional men 
f the capital and the club has entered 


thoroughly into the life of the commu- 


nity. Weekly luncheons are held at the 
Rosenbad Hotel. The joint secretaries 
are Gustaf Haggberg and Bertil Ster- 
ner, and either of these Rotarians will 


be most happy to put visiting Rotarians 
in touch with local members of kindred 
Secretary Haggberg’s 
Stockholm. 
Stockholm, 


classifications. 
address igs Drottningg 12, 
In addition to the club at 
there are two splendid clubs at Gothen- 
burg and Halsingborg and two others 
in the process of organization at Malmo 
and So the Rotary 
Sweden need not feel alone and without 
On the other will find 


awaiting 


Orebro. tourist in 


friends. hand he 


a warm welcome him and a 


spirit of camaraderie that is wholesome 


and sincere reflecting as it does the 
friendly and progressive attitude of its 
people. 


and cool, 
omes the 


scenery, 


Let your lou 
be an 
adventure 
by day 
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lan your trip so you will always 
stop at a recognized hotel- where high 
where the 


standards are maintained, 


food is appetizing, the rooms clean 
and comfortable—where risks are 
avoided and respectability is assured. 


Where 
“Your hotel manager is never a stranger”’ 
nited Sy 


Hotels in the lt 


stem 


the Sign 






of a Good Hotel 
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COMPANY OF AMERICA 
W. 45th Se., New Y 
NK A. DUDLEY t 


wrk City 


Executive Offices: 25 
FRA 
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need more concentration 
for success than any others. 
Van Housen’s have anticipated 
HOT WEATHER PARTY 
*“*“SLUMPS” by furnishing hun 
dreds of suggestions for use with PICNICS, 
PARTIES and other ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Write for Catalog No. 87 and keep the 

““glooms’’ away from your PARTIES. 


C Van flousens Orieneen x: 


a 
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+ me cuah SOS Ey 
‘Che lalest and most centraly 
silualed Hotel of the Capital 


A.MELLA. Gewema: manacee. lale of Rilz Hotel London and Madrid 


HAMS ROYALHAUS PARIS 








CONFERENCE AND LUNCHEON 


BADGES 


Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon 
Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 


2448 West 22nd Street, Chicago, Il 
Club Catalog or Convention Badge Folder on Request 











The Rotary Club Meets 
IN MONTREAL on Tuesdays, 12:45, at 


*Pindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager 
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ST. CATHARINES 


LEONARD 
iated Canadian Hotels Limited 
FIRE PROOF HOTEL 


? 


VEW 

Modern in every respect Restaurant and Coffee Shop 

cial Table d' Hote Service in Main D ng Roon 

100 Bed Rooms. Rates from $2.50 Per Day 
rccording to type of accommodation 
St. Paul and Chestnut Streets Telephone 4200 
FRED J. FALL, Resident Manager St. Catharines, Ontario 
Write or Phone for Reservation 
Where Rotary Meets Every Thursday i 1&E Noon 





Bound Copies of 


THE ROTARIAN 


We have on hand a limited number 
of the following bound volumes of 
THE ROTARIAN :—3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12-13, 14-15, 20-21, 22-23, 
24-25, 26-27, 28-29, 30-31, 32-33. 
These volumes are indexed and 
bound in cloth. The price from 
Volumes 2 to 26-27 is $2.00 each. 
The price for volumes 28-29, 30- 
31 and 32-33 postpaid is $2.50 
each. 

Copies of Volumes 3, 4, 5, 7 and 8 
are very limited, so we shall have 
to make shipments in the order in 
which requests are received. If 
you want bound volumes for your 
library you had better act quickly. 


Ve 


Address your request to 


THE ROTARIAN 
211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 











THE ROTARIay 


What Vocational Service 
Means to Me 


(Continued from page 332) 


can achieve the greatest good. What is 
applicable to the practice of medicine, 
holds with the same force in other voca- 
tions represented in a Rotary club. No 
vocation is mean that the “Six 
Objects of Rotary” and the “Code of 
Ethics” cannot apply. Rotary recognizes 
the worthiness of all uSeful occupations 
and makes it incumbent on every Ro- 
tarian to dignify his occupation in his 
effort to serve society. It encourages and 
fosters the ideal of service as the basis 
of all worthy enterprises and, also the 
application of the ideal of service by 
every Rotarian to his business as well 
as his and community life. 
Rotary is organized to accomplish the 
betterment of its members’ business or 
profession both in a practical and an 
ideal way. Imbued with the Rotary 
spirit and a clear understanding of one’s 
duty and obligation to his vocation, the 
Rotarian cannot hide his light under a 
bushel. He will be constrained to carry 
the precepts of Rotary to the other mem- 
bers of his vocation and consequently 
beautify and adorn vocational service. 
Codes of ethics will come into existence 
as naturally as daylight follows dark. 
In many instances, the codes will be un- 
written laws but the demand will, never- 
theless, exist that they be obeyed. 


The Club 


A CLEAR understanding of voca- 
i tional representation in Rotary 
would, if we grasp the opportunity of 
more complete and thorough under- 
standing of individual vocation prob- 
lems, lead to increased breadth of 
outlook, better acquaintance, more 
whole-hearted fellowship in the club. 
Through better understanding it will, 
also, develop friendship, which is the 
genius of Rotary. Friendship is, in fact, 
the objective of Rotary and not boys’ 
work and the numerous functions, chari- 
table and otherwise, in which Rotary is 
engaged. Develop a study of our respec- 
tive vocations, then acquaintance, fel- 
lowship, and friendship will be the 
sooner achieved and efforts to do things 
worth-while among ourselves, in our 
vocations, in the community at large, 
will arise more spontaneously and the 
objectives of Rotary will be achieved. 
To do this, we must emphasize more and 
more that while entertainment is desir- 
able and indispensable and a certain 
amount of play is necessary for recrea- 
tion, they are only unimportant func- 
tions in the existence of Rotary. The 
important consideration is vocational 
service. If we have a proper apprecia- 


too 


personal 


tion of the importance of this a: 
that the spirit manifests itself in act), 
ties in our personal, club, and bu 
life then all things else worth-whil, 
be added unto us. 


The Community 


A ROTARY CLUB is a grow 
£ representative business and prof; 
sional men, who have accepted th 
Rotary philosophy of service. To ) 
a club worth its existence, its membe; 
must endeavor to translate its t! 
into practice in the community and e) 
courage its acceptance by non-Rota 
as well as Rotarians. For this reas: 
is essential that, as nearly as pos; 
all vocations in a community sh 
have representatives in a club. 
more nearly this complete representa 
tion is an accomplished fact, the 
effectively can Rotary through its idea 
of vocational service touch every corne) 
of the community life. Vocations wu 
resented in Rotary fare even wors« 
those mis-represented. Vocations 
represented to share in its go 
effects for the greatest good t 
achieved must be through vocati 
service for that is the part that 
intimately touches the individual 
tarian and the club as a whole. 
While the causes in a town are 
merous to which a Rotarian and his clu! 
should give their attention, e.g., ci\ 
government, church affiliations, tow 
improvement, proper housing facilities, 
maintenance of health _ conditior 
through the support of associations f 
this purpose, hospitals, attention t 
child welfare in its numerous branches, 
interest in education, activity in th 
Board of Trade which because of th: 
inclusiveness of its membership can 
better than a Rotary club present and 
represent the opinion of the community, 
public library, charities of the town, ctc.. 
ete. Still the great duty of a Rotaria: 
is to recognize the worthiness of his 
occupation and through it serve societ; 
If vocational service were removed fro! 
Rotary, it would lose the one thing that 
has established its uniqueness. On this 
principle, Rotary depends to realize th 
fondest hopes,—to establish fair dealing 
abreast of the complexities of life 
usher in a wide-spread observance of th« 
Golden Rule, and to impress upon 
munities and nations, which are alte! 
all but aggregates of communities, th: 
great needs for its existence and )ro- 
mote among all mankind acquaintance 
with consequent fellowship, friendship 
and peace. 
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Why Not Tell Your 
Sales Story to’) 
Fellow Rotarians e 


OOK about you at your next Rotary meeting. 

Gauge the worth and stability, the mental cal- 

iber, the social and business influence—and THE 
BUYING POWER-—of the men around you. 


What would it be worth to you if you could ad- 
dress your own business message to 136,000 such 
men at one time—136,000 business leaders, all in a 
receptive mood? 


You can do exactly that, at moderate cost, through 
the pages of your own publication and theirs— THE 
ROTARIAN; and it is quite reasonable to assume 
that when a Rotarian reads THE ROTARIAN, he 


is in a receptive mood! 





An intensive study of this market enables us to tell 
you with a reasonable degree of certainty what you 
can expect from this field for your own products or 
Service. 

We shall be glad to give you the facts in portfolio 
form, if you will ask for them —without cost or obli- 
gation, of course. 


Right Frank-ly 


of mene = 


Advertising Manager 
For THE ROTARIAN ays 








Th. 


211 W. WACKER DRIVE—-CHICAGO 















































hotarians are 
™ 
reat Travelers 


ROBABLY no other single organization of men 

reached by a single publication- pays for so many 

millions of miles of travel annually as the 136,000 
Rotarians; globe trotters, thousands of them, but ALL 
great travelers, for business or pleasure. 

Railroads, steamship and travel companies would do well 
toreach this great group of confirmed travelers, through the 
pages of their own publication” THE ROTARIAN. We 
have some intensely interesting Rotarian travel statistics 
that we shall be happy to send you on request. 

{nd because Rotarians are great travelers (and can 
afford to travel) they are large buyers of merchandise: 
luggage, clothing—everything that the average business 
man buys—PLUS. 

There is no line of merchandise or service for which Ro- 
tarians are not better-than-average prospects—and THE 
ROTARIAN a better-than-average medium through which 


to reach them. 


Color is available at small extra cost—2-color inside 


pages and 4-color process covers and inserts. Write 


THE 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
211 W. Wacker Drive 


Chicago, Illinois 


WELLS W. CONSTANTINE F. W. HENKEL 
Eastern Representative Midwest Representative 
7 W. 16th Street 306 S. Wabash Avenue 

New York, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois 








R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., CHICAG 
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